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‘Very Modern Rome’ — An Unpublished 
Essay of Henry James 


RITING to Grace Norton from Paris on 15 December 1877, Henry 

James remarked: ‘I went directly to Rome some seven weeks 

since, and came directly back; but I spent a few days in Florence 
on my way down. Italy was still more her irresistible ineffable old self 
than ever, and getting away from Rome was really no joke. In spite of the 
“changes” — and they are very perceptible—the old enchantment of 
Rome, taking its own good time, steals over you and possesses you, till it 
becomes really almost a nuisance and an importunity.’ * 

It is the note of change permeated by an old enchantment that James 
develops in the following essay, here printed for the first time from the 
holograph manuscript now in the Harvard College Library. “Very Modern 
Rome’ (the title suggests a paradox which the essay resolves) was the fruit 
of James’s fourth visit to che Eternal City. His evaluations are therefore 
more quietly controlled and thoroughly considered than those of the 
earlier letters and sketches, which range in tone from an initial ecstasy to 
the half-assured enthusiasm of the ‘pilgrim redux.’ Having first seen 
Rome on 30 October 1869, at the very end of her mediaeval life, he was 
for a long time hostile to the changes wrought by the Risorgimento. 

The conflict of attitudes is well delineated in the Roman series of ‘trans- 
atlantic sketches’ that were written as a consequence of his second visit, 
December 1872 to May 1873.7 James perceived everywhere in newly 
republican Rome ‘something hostile to picturesqueness’ that dampened 
the spirit of the Carnival. The Corso teemed with dandies and raucous 
venders of unfamiliar journals, the Capitale, the Liberta, the Fanfulla, 
where, shortly before, the purple-stockinged monsignori had been ‘fol- 
lowed by their solemn servants, returning on their behalf the bows of the 
meaner sort.’ When James saw the King drive up to the Quirinal in a 
low carriage and accept the petitions of his subjects with the air of ‘a 


* The Letters of Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock (New York, 1920), I, 57. 

* These sketches, five in number, were first printed as follows: ‘A Roman Holi- 
day,’ ‘Roman Rides,’ and ‘Roman Neighborhoods’ in the Atlantic Montbly for July, 
August, and December 1873 respectively; “The After-Season at Rome’ in the Na- 
tion for 12 June 1873; and ‘From a Roman Note-Book’ in the Galaxy for No- 
vember 1873. All five were reprinted in Transatlantic Sketches, Boston, 1875, and 
in Italian Hours, London, 1909; all but “The After-Season at Rome’ also appeared 
in the Tauchnitz volume, Foreign Parts, Leipzig, 1883. All reprintings show pro- 
gressive revision, with the changes in /talian Hours amounting to extensive re- 
writing, in the typical manner of James’s latest period. 
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good-natured man accepting hand-bills at a street-corner,’ he recalled 
having once seen the Pope ride by in the shadows of his chariot, with 
uplifted fingers, inaccessible as an idol in his shrine. This metamorphosis 
meant, as he neatly phrased it, ‘the victory of civilization over color’; but 
he was also conscious in 1873 that the loss of color had not been balanced 
by any material gains for the poverty-stricken masses of Rome. On being 
disturbed by the appeal of a beggar he commented: “Was the Porta Pia 
bombarded three years ago, that Peppino should still grow up to whine 
for a copper? But the Italian shells had no direct message for Peppino’s 
stomach, — and you are going to a dinner-party at a villa.’ The note of 
irony here grows perhaps out of a sense of guilt which James, as the leisured 
traveler, had hoped to escape in a city so recently dedicated to the welfare 
of the people. 

Another aspect of change was intensified by the Italian administration, 
although it had begun under the control of the French, whose troops had 
supported the Papacy until the catastrophe of the Franco-Prussian War 
caused their withdrawal. As early as 1860, Pietro Rosa had been com- 
missioned to excavate and restore the sites of the ancient city. Under the 
House of Savoy, Rosa’s activity continued with a plan to restore the en- 
tire Forum. By 1873 the Colosseum had been denuded of its flowers, 
leaving it, to James’s mind, without any beauty of detail. He experienced 
some pleasure, however, from staring at the newly bared pavement of 
the Basilica Julia as he leaned on the railing around the excavation. 

James tells us in “Very Modern Rome’ that just before the 1877 journey 
to Italy he had read in Augustus Hare’s Days near Rome a disturbing 
prophecy: ‘Should Signor Rosa remain in power, the whole beauty of 
Rome will have disappeared, except that which the Princes guard in their 
villas, and that which the everlasting hills and the glowing campagna can 
never fail to display.’* He fully expected, therefore, to find Rome’s 
charm destroyed and her beauty vulgarized.* His melancholy anticipa- 
tion seemed at first to have been well grounded, and he retreated from 
the improved Pincian to the undisturbed gardens of the Villa Medici, 
which were still guarded by a French porter. Slowly, however, his dis- 
satisfaction was soothed by friends who did not share it, and by his own 
discovery of the greater charm of Rome’s historical complexities. There 
is also in “Very Modern Rome’ a tone of reconciliation to the social 
changes of the Italian occupation. He now finds the ‘professional loungers’ 
of the ‘fine fresh Italian rule’ more good-humored than those of the old 
regime, and he goes so far as to rattle an ancient skeleton — ‘the prisons 


* Augustus J. C. Hare, Days near Rome (London, 1875), I, 16. 

*James’s third visit, following close upon the second, had naturally given no 
scope for further change. He had gone to Rome with his brother William at the 
end of November 1873, expecting to spend the winter, but a touch of malaria 
experienced by William sent them both north to Florence after no more than a 
month. 
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of the Inquisition.’ Even the tatters of the beggarly models are thought 
‘romantic rags,’ and James sees in their personalities that a 
passive element in Roman life’ which has ‘an irresistible charm.’ e 
sharpness of James’s immediate social and political awareness seems to have 
been blurred by a larger image, that of Rome blending and absorbing the 
strident contrasts of many cultures over the centuries. 

The essay was, apparently, intended for the Atlantic Monthly, which 
had printed several accounts of his earlier Roman experiences and was 
soon to present his record of other portions of the 1877 Italian journey, 
‘Italy Revisited’ and ‘Recent Florence.’* Consisting of thirty-one leaves 
5% by 84 inches, each written on one side only in black ink, the manu- 
script shows no major revisions in organization, but false starts, deletions, 
and improvements in phrasing occur on nearly every page (see Plates I 
and II). The nature and arrangement of the changes plainly suggest a 
first draft, yet the careful marking of doubtful capitals indicates that the 
draft was made ready for printing. Further, it is contained in an envelope 
bearing the printed corner legend “The Atlantic Monthly, / 4 Park Street, 
/ Boston’ and the inscription ‘Unpublished Ms. by Henry James jr.’ in 
the unmistakable hand of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Finally, the manu- 
script with envelope came to the Harvard Library among the papers of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich deposited by his son Talbot Aldrich in 1943. 

Aldrich did not succeed Howells as editor of the Atlantic until February 
1881, and the editorial offices were not at 4 Park Street until that same 
year. It seems unlikely that James would have waited till 1881 or later 
to submit an article almost certainly written early in 1878 as one of a new 
series of Italian travel sketches, two others of which were published by 
the Atlantic that same spring. One may rather conjecture that the essay 
was sent to Howells, and inherited by Aldrich, who by 1881, in addition 
to inheriting possible editorial —e as well, might reasonably have 
regarded the piece as no longer timely. 

Howells’ initial hesitation, between acceptance and rejection, may have 
arisen from the pattern of repetitions that had begun to appear in James’s 
reports of his Roman experiences. For the reader or editor not interested 
in the evolution of James’s taste, impressions of the Forum, the Colosseum, 
or life on the Corso apparently = little different from those of earlier 
sketches could be uninteresting. There is also the rather startling recur- 
rence here of a speech attributed to an unnamed ‘intimate friend’ in ‘A 
Roman Holiday,’ in which all of Rome’s faults are catalogued: the squalor, 
the corruption, the provincialism, even an alleged dearth of fine architec- 
ture and painting. Similarly, ‘Roman Rides’ presented in great detail 
James’s experience of a gallop over the flowered Campagna, with which 
the present essay concludes. 


* Atlantic, April and May 1878. They were united under the title ‘Italy Re- 
visited’ in Portraits of Places (London, 1883), and reappeared in Italian Hours, 
with the inevitable revisions. 
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However, new scenes as well as familiar ones are offered to the reader 
of ‘Very Modern Rome,’ scenes such as the interior of an artist’s studio 
and a fascinating portrayal of Americans abroad, at once more penetrating 
and sympathetic. Even more worth the reader’s attention is the consider- 
ably improved style of the essay, showing a development from the discon- 
nected pictorial reports of the 1873 articles to an organized and condensed 
analysis of dominant moods. ‘Thus fo Modern Rome’ achieves greater 
unity, a unity built on the central problem of reconciling the charm and 
magnificence of Rome with the ancient squalor and modern vulgarity. 
The resolution James finds in the sense of physical continuity he once 
perceived in the massive paving blocks of the Basilica Julia: “To the linger- 
ing eye they acquire a strangely solemn charm,—so worn and fretted 
with human use they are, with history literally trodden into them, — and 
still so capable of bearing the weight of the present and connecting it with 
the past.’ ® 

In the following transcript, an attempt has been made to recover, within 
pointed brackets, canceled words or passages when these seemed significant 
for thought or style, but it seemed unnecessary to indicate typographically 
the exact placing of second thoughts (whether on the line or above it), 
and canceled dittographs, miswritings, and blank false starts have been 
ignored. Editorial interpolations or queries are within square brackets.’ 


Ricuarp C. Harrier 


Very Modern Rome 


Arriving in Rome in the evening, just in time for dinner, the trav- 
eller, after dining, has, before going to bed, an hour or two of ancient 
darkness upon his hands. His natural course is to pass out of the door 
of his inn and stroll at hazard along the street. If he find himself for 
the first time in Rome the occasion will be momentous, but I am afraid 
it will not seem to him brilliant. In all probability, after a contempla- 


*‘A Roman Holiday,’ Atlantic, XXXII (July 1873), 5 (a passage omitted from 
all reprintings). 

"The text of the essay as here published is Copyright, 1954, by Mr William 
James, who, as literary executor for Henry James, has very kindly granted per- 
mission for its publication. 

I wish also to acknowledge the aid of Mr Dan H. Laurence in preparing and 
annotating the text. 
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tive walk of a quarter of an hour, he will retrace his steps, and, before 
seeking his pillow, write it down in his diary that Rome is an ugly, 
shabby, third-rate provincial town, with no side-walks, very few 
gaslamps and cafés that look like dens of thieves. If, however, he has 
already some acquaintance with the Eternal City, so that as he steps 
out into the warm, slightly stagnant air of its streets, a hundred asso- 
ciations with its little cobble-stones and big dark places suddenly re- 
vive and keep him company, he will probably feel the impulse to go 
and look, so far as the evening allows him, at one or two of the objects 
of interest. It has been the practice of the writer of these lines, re- 
turning to Rome two or three times, to bend his steps, in the quiet 
darkness, to the most Roman quarter of all—to go and scowl for 
(a quarter of an hour) ten minutes at the dimly-descried pillars and 
posts in the Forum. The idea is in no sense a brilliant one, being both 
obvious and unremunerative; but the satisfaction lies exactly in the 
melancholy meagreness of the vision. The Roman Forum, of a moon- 
less night, takes on a singularly ill-appointed look; it dwindles and 
contracts; the lonely columns, dear to antiquarians and poets, lose 
themselves in the dusk; the elevation of the Capitol grows less; the 
arch of Septimius Severus forfeits even the moderate impressivencss 
which it exerts by day; the heaps of ruin seem formless and awkward; 
the whole place, in a word, looks prosaic. But presently the observer 
whose mind has learned in some degree to lend itself to Roman im- 
pressions feels that there is a certain eloquence in this small dull corner 
being the Roman Forum. The thought that so much greatness should 
have come only to that grows vivid, and the rather vulgar loneliness 
of the place seems a more touching sign of fallen fortunes and the 
revenge of history than a more heroic desolation. When even pic- 
turesqueness intermits, then fallen empires are fallen indeed. But I 
must not talk too much about the intermission of picturesqueness; for 
in the Roman sunshine all this neighborhood, which has lately been 
much more disinterred, (has) acquires a very different value and looks 
really like a place which an antique ghost (if ghosts availed themselves 
of the daylight) would not be ashamed to recognize. I was going to 
say, moreover, that this supposititious stroll of the Roman pilgrim 
redux would probably introduce him to one of the most effective 
pieces of detail (contained) in the whole Roman spectacle. Turning 
out of my inn the other night into the Corso and following this famous 
thoroughfare, T arrived at the Piazza Colonna. This great square has 
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become, since the Italian occupation, the general lounging place, and 
looks, every day in the week, as if it were the scene of some excep- 
tionally good-humored civic agitation. That numerous train of pro- 
fessional loungers which appears to have followed the present govern- 
ment to Rome — not that there were no loungers before; only, in the 
papal days the city was virtually under the custom of the curfew, and 
the streets, once night had fallen, were not more animated than the 
prisons of the Inquisition — converts the Piazza Colonna into a sort 
of public conversazione, to which the proximity of the Post-Office, 
whose long open Joggia, with its line of bustling windows, occupies 
one side of the great space, contributes a further sociability. Round 
about are shops and cafés; close at hand are kiosks for the sale of news- 
papers, in competition with which a hundred sonorous urchins dis- 
pense the little Italian journals; in the midst the capitally-equipped 
Roman cabs are perpetually cleaving the crowd. In the centre of all 
this rises the rugged memorial which has always been known as the 
Antonine column and which bears upon its base an inscription placed 
there by Sixtus V, attesting that the monument had been erected by 
Marcus Aurelius to the memory of his illustrious father. This inscrip- 
tion is an error, though it looks extremely picturesque, in its rigid 
Latinity, under the flaring gaslamps that surround it. The column 
was set up by the Senate in honor of Marcus Aurelius himself — so at 
least I read in the pages of a well-thumbed Murray — and is of the 
same fashion as the more admired pillar that bears the name of Trajan 
and stands in a great dusky, lonely piazza, on the other side of the 
Corso. Both of these (tall) antiquated monuments are covered with 
sculptures illustrating the brave deeds of the Romans, but those of the 
earlier (monument) are much the more artistic. The so-called Anto- 
nine column, however, may serve a sentimental traveller’s purpose 
and point the moral of my present recital. (Rising there) Lifting its 
imperial record in the midst of all the oblivious modernness that sur- 
rounds it, with the great cast-iron candelabra at the angles of its rail- 
ings glaring upward at its (rugged sculptures) circular frieze, with the 
newsboys shouting telegraphic intelligence and the knots of commer- 
cial travellers discussing the wool-market, in its shadow, it is a striking, 
an almost touching, memento of the impermanence of even of [sic] 
the strongest things of this world. All the strength, all the solid Roman 
life (which) that was built up into that rugged cylinder has become 
simply a ( [?] accident in a passing traveller’s idle contemplations) 
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mute appeal to the imaginative charity of a tourist. The circumstances 
I have mentioned make the contrast particularly vivid, and if the 
passing traveller (had) have a turn for versification he (would) will find 
here the subject of a sonnet ready made to his hand. 

The traveller who remembers an earlier day, coming back to Rome 
at the present hour, is certain to hear among his friends a great deal of 
talk about “the changes.” To these changes the foreign-aesthetic mind 
in general is not friendly, although there are minor variations in the 
plaintive accent with which allusion is made to them. Some people 
think that, after all, the intellectual satisfaction of seeing Rome in 
Italian hands — the postponement of this event acting upon the mind, 
to their sense, as a good-sized pebble in one’s shoe acts upon the physical 
consciousness — may be held to outbalance the annoyance[?]) awk- 
wardness of a few tons of rock-work in the Pincian garden, or even the 
futility of the queer little clock, worked by a thread of water from a 
fountain, which now ornaments this (same locality) classic resort. 
(This aquatic time-piece, by the way, as I am informed, is due to the 
ingenuity of a quiet young priest with a turn for mechanics (who has) 
and no sympathy whatever with the Italian invasion.) But there are 
other members of the contemplative colony whose sense of injury is 
both acute and constant, and for whom the (extinction) retirement of 
the monks and cardinals, the removal of the wild shrubs from the 
crevices of the Colosseum and the Baths of Caracalla, the application 
of a coat of red paint to the halls of the Capitol, and two or three other 
revolutionary measures of equal moment, are so many (elemen[?]) 
chapters in a terrific impeachment of the House of Savoy. Shortly be- 
fore coming to Rome I read over the introductory pages in Mr. 
Augustus J. C. Hare’s pleasant volumes upon “Days near Rome”; and I 
was really depressed by their (sordid[?]) lurid picture of despoilment 
and defilement.® I was on the point of giving up my visit, for it seemed 
as if the only result of it would be a more vivid comprehension of 
Dante’s oft-quoted words about the pain of remembering happy days 
in the midst of misery. And indeed, when, arming myself with cour- 
age, I alighted from the train at the railway-station, my first feeling 
was a sense of paying the penalty of extreme temerity. When I had 
squeezed through the crowd at the wicket and emerged into the 
Roman sunshine and the presence of a couple of dozen emissaries from 
the hotels, each of whom attempted to push me into a big blue omni- 

* Days near Rome, I, 14-16. 
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bus, lined with red plush, I felt that those portentous words “the 
changes” were suddenly taking on a meaning. The region of the 
railway station is in fact as ugly, as vulgar, as effectually drained of 
local color, as the most enterprising of syndics can desire. Of old, it 
was as mouldering a corner of Rome as any other, and it must be added 
that, thanks to the (small[?] petty annoyances) petty restrictions by 
which it was the taste of the papal administration to inform the arriv- 
ing traveller that he had entered the circle of petticoat government, 
it was also the most uncomfortable. But it was (all) picturesque, and 
the tourist had the satisfaction of hearing the Roman note struck on 
the very threshold. At present he is immediately confronted (in the 
shape of the new Via Nazionale) with a third-rate imitation of the 
Boulevard Haussmann; and it is not until he shakes off this incongruous 
impression that the desired and remembered charm (becomes fully 
sensible) begins to operate. The writer of these lines must confess 
that for himself this new impression was rather an incubus. Whenever 
it was about to (subside[?]) efface itself some (wayside observation) 
impertinent bit of novelty gave it a reviving touch. I went to the 
Pincian and —I don’t know why — the Pincian was an exasperation. 
There was the familiar view of the city, and of St. Peter’s on one side, 
and the contrasted prospect of the pine-studded meadows of the Villa 
Borghese on the other; but the place seemed dusky and cockneyfied, 
and the mere fact that there were half a dozen little palings in places 
where I remembered none, and that some of those busts of ancient 
sages that are stationed about in the shrubbery had had the name of 
the original inscribed upon them by that inexpensive operation known 
as “stencilling” — (all this was) these harmless circumstances were a 
tonic to my irritation. I beat a precipitate retreat and took refuge 
in the gardens of the Villa Medici, close at hand — that charming old 
castle of indolence, the property of the French government, to which 
half a dozen happy young art-students are annually despatched from 
Paris. Here I found comfort, for the Villa Medici, so far as I could 
make out, was utterly untouched by the reforming hand. The Italian 
government, I believe, has expressed a disposition to buy the place, 
but the proposal has found a cold welcome, and so long as the old 
French porter who has stood there for so many years still turns the 
garden gate on its heavy hinges, I suppose this most exquisite corner 
of Rome will keep its spell unbroken. It is always deliciously Roman. 
The great decorated garden-face of the villa, with its bas-reliefs and 
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its statuettes, its pompous wings and belvederes, its little round niches 
filled with antique busts, (its perfect conformity to the Italian term 
cinque-cento) surveys the tall box-hedges, the mouldy, mossy statues, 
the little crepuscular groves of ilex, as serenely and superbly as of yore. 
I lost no time, of course, in repairing to the boschetto; * for one can 
never believe, in absence, that the boschetto is literally as picturesque 
as one’s memory of it, and it seems a kind of wholesome duty to go 
and learn what abatements are necessary. I found on this occasion 
that none whatever were required; the boschetto was still the most 
improbable (little nook in the [?] ) little piece of actuality in Europe. 
The western light, as usual, was playing into the clear, deep, tangled 
shade of the live-oaks, and filling the pure, soft dusk with a desultory 
glow. There was the same faint, sweet odor of damp and mould; the 
same disfeatured and discoloured busts, perched on their mossy pedes- 
tals, appeared to be listening to the stillness. At the end, that quaint 
old mound, with its high, steep steps, uplifted its little belvedere over 
the tree-tops, looking more than ever like a piece of furniture in a 
fairy-tale; as if it had been erected by an unhappy young prince and 
his companions to help themselves to look (over the even tree-tops) 
out for a way of egress from the enchanted wood. 

In spite, however, of the pretty picture I carried away from the 
Villa Medici, I found myself a couple of days afterwards rather queru- 
lously expressing my sense of the “changes” to a lady who might be 
supposed to have seen them come on. She had lived in Rome for 
twenty years and she remembered the good old times."” Somewhat to 
my surprise, she checked my plaintive strain and declared that she had 
already heard too many vague charges. If I found Rome so changed, 
would I be so good as to enumerate the particular alterations that had 
occured [sic] during the preceding five years? She brought me, as the 
phrase is, to book. It is certain that my list of mutilations was a short 
one, though at the head of it figured the Colosseum, upon whose 
ghastly perversion from its former grandeur, whose cruel forfeiture 
of the ancient heritage which bloomed so prettily in its myriad crev- 


* Compare his earlier account of the ‘boschetto’ in ‘From a Roman Note-Book,’ 
Galaxy, XV1 (November 1873), 682-683 (and in the collections of sketches noted 
above). 

* The lady was Mrs William Wetmore Story, who did not accompany her 
husband on his trip to America in 1877. See Mary E. Phillips, Reminiscences of 


William Wetmore Story (Chicago, 1897), p. 187. The Storys had settled in Rome 
in 1856. 
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ices, whose barren excavations and pool of ditch-water and multiplica- 
tion[?] of wooden fences, I discoursed with not a little eloquence. 
My friend gave up the Colosseum as a lost cause; but with this excep- 
tion, she affirmed, she saw no changes worth heaving sighs about. I 
answered that for twenty years she had spent her life in a certain 
rococo, frescoed parlor in an ancient Roman palace, and that, for 
better or worse, she had very little idea of what was going on in the 
vulgar world at the bottom of her great winding staircase of porous 
yellow travertine.” Nevertheless, I date from this moment a certain 
relaxation in my sense of pleasures missed — a certain quickening of 
my relish of the actual physiognomy of Rome. 

It was the next day, I think, that I went to see a friend who is a 
painter,” and waited awhile in my friend’s lodging until we might 
ascend together to the studio, which is at the top of the same house. 
The lodging is upon a second floor, and after you have rung at the 
door upon which the occupant’s visiting card is nailed, the usual 
Roman incident occurs of another door being opened behind you and 
giving egress to the head of an (house[? ]-maid) inquiring maid-servant. 
If the maid-servant is pleased with your appearance she generally utters 
some genial interjection, closes the second door and presently reappears 
at the first. If she is not favourably impressed, she holds out her head 
through the aperture she has just created and invites you to give an 
account of your(self) errand. In this case I was happily conscious that 
my friend’s domestic wished me well, as the Italians say; and indeed 
she opened her mouth so wide to bid me good-morning that, from 
mere sympathy, the back-door also (flung back) (opened to its utmost 
width) continued to move upon its hinges. What I saw within it led 
me to waive the privilege of being admitted at the more honorable 
portal and I immediately crossed the threshold upon which the demon- 
strative (Maria) serva stood smiling. It introduced me to one of those 
picturesque accidents in which Roman life abounds and which are half 
the reason of one’s kindness for it. Though we were upon the second 


™ The residence of the Storys was the Palazzo Barberini. Of the palace stair- 
case James later wrote: “Then the scale and mass loom nobly, just as the strange, 
clean old yellow of the porous travertine shows deeper, and you marvel once 
more, under your impression, at the revolutions of time.’ See his William Wetmore 
Story and His Friends (Boston, 1903), I, 338. 

* The painter cannot be identified. Among a number of possibilities, Edward 
Darley Boit or Frederick Crowninshield may be mentioned. See Robert A. Boit, 
Chronicles of the Boit Family (Boston, 1915), pp. 124, 126. 
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floor there was a little open-air enclosure, half-garden, half-court, in 
the middle of the place, upon which opened, on one side, the kitchen 
and a couple of chambers, and upon the other the little dining room. 
Anywhere but in Italy it would have been a very unexpected little 
corner; but here it may be said that, in the way of domiciliary disposi- 
tion, improbabilities and anomalies are the only things to be counted 
upon. There were some creepers on a rough white wall, there was a 
splendid patch of blue sky overhead and a big bar of sunshine tum- 
bling down crookedly out of it. There were some plants in (tanks) 
tubs; there were mossy flags under foot; in a corner there was a quaint 
old well, with a great tangle of bucket-ropes, boring down through 
the lower apartments. In short, it was a very amusing little nook and 
I understood perfectly (well) how a wanderer from the north, looking 
about for a Roman lodging, should have elected this one for local 
color’s sake. Leaning against the well was a brilliant peasant-woman, 
nursiug (her) a baby; at her side was a lad of ten or eleven years of 
age, in short-clothes, a sheepskin jacket and a peaked hat, drawing up 
a bucket. I call the woman brilliant, because she had on a great white 
head-cloth, a coral necklace, a crimson boddice, and a blue petticoat; 
and, more particularly, because her eyes, her hair, her complexion, 
were distinguished for what painters call tone. What the painters 
thought was a great matter for the poor woman, for she was an artists’ 
model. The boy beside her followed the same avocation and she (was) 
doubtless (looking forward to a career of) proposes to fashion the 
innocent babe at her breast to (the) a similar destiny. Unfortunately, 
models, like poets, are born, not made; and unless a kind providence 
has equipped the infantine aspirant with a few appreciable “points,” 
he will learn to no great purpose the art of posturing. These good 
people had learned the way to my friend’s studio and sometimes, in 
the little upstairs garden I have spoken of, they made themselves useful 
in small household offices. The boy drew up the water; the mother 
laid down her poor little tightly-swaddled baby as if it had been a 
parcel from the grocer’s, and washed the kitchen pots. She was a 
very handsome woman, with that grave, simple rather sternly maternal 
type of good looks which is frequent among the women of her class; 
the lad looked, and smiled, as Hawthorne’s Donatello might have done 
while he was in roundabouts. My friend presently came out, and we 
stood in the warm air and chatted with (the models) these simple folk 
and admircd their (picturesque) romantic rags and amused ourselves 
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with their (simple) artless conversation. Hanging about in their bright- 
colored (rags) tatters, in the soft, yellow morning light, in (that) this 
queer little in-door garden, they seemed an expression of that careless, 
irresponsible, consentingly passive element in Roman life which, to 
many a wanderer (from) of another race, has presented itself almost as 
a revelation, and which, at the least, has for every lingering traveller 
an irresistible charm. The effect, perhaps, was disproportionate to the 
cause; but then and there I felt myself in as good a humor with Rome 
as I needed to be. The (old) ancient charm began to work again and 
after that the commonest impressions seemed to contribute to it. 
Wandering about the Roman streets, I found it at moments as sub- 
stantial, (perhaps,) as it had ever been; and as much as ever it was in- 
teresting to ask one’s self whence it came, what it was composed of, 
why it was so (irresistible) magical. Why is it in fact that, suddenly, 
in a dirty Roman alley, one is subject to stop, for very pleasure, and 
stare at the first object encountered — to falter and to grow faint, 
like Porphyro in Keats’s poem? (from an abrupt sense of the surpassing 
interest of Rome, of its peculiarly touching quality) The traveller 
who has not (had) occasionally been visited by these (apparently ar- 
bitrary strange [?] of satisfaction) fitful exaltations can hardly pretend 
to know much of the Eternal City. And yet such a traveller would 
have it in his power to (make) argue very effectively against his com- 
paratively hysterical comrade. “What is there in Rome, after all, to 
make a fuss about?” he might ask. “There are very few respects in 
which it is not one of the ugliest and shabbiest cities in Europe. It has 
no fine (buildings) architecture — unless, perhaps, the Farnese Palace. 
St. Peter’s is highly impressive; but St. Peter’s, outside, is literally hide- 
ous. All the churches are hideous; they never have any beauty, even 
by accident. The whole place is third-rate and provincial. The Corso, 
as the main street of a capital, is simply grotesque. Everything looks 
battered and slimy. The Tiber is a most repulsive stream, and it has so 
insufficient a number of bridges that in one place one has to cross it in 
(an) a dirty old flat-bottomed barge, hauled over by a rope. (, and dirty 
dirtier than dirty dirtier) Except some dozen things at the Vatican, 
there are no pictures; the private galleries are not worth speaking of.” 
One day while I was driving with a friend I amused myself in giving 
experimental utterance to a few observations of the (same) complexion 
of the foregoing. We were in a little open cab; above us rose the usual 
cheaply-painted Roman housefronts; beside us half a dozen patient 
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pedestrians flattened themselves against the spattered walls, to allow the 
vehicle to roll by. My companion glanced at these things and at the 
green (serge) baize lining of the cabman’s cloak, who was perched in 
front of us; he looked up at a dull, pale sky and inhaled for a moment 
the mild, delicately-damp air. “The charm of Rome,” he then said; 
“the charm of Rome is — well, it’s the mixture!” 

It is (the) a vague sense of this mixture that makes the place interest- 
ing as no other place is, even to persons who feel themselves to be 
destitute of the proper intellectual apparatus for analysing it. The 
charm of Rome, even the historic charm, appeals by no means only to 
the select few; most Americans who have watched there, during a 
season or two, the annual coming and going of their compatriots, will 
have seen it take possession of people of very meagre culture, people 
upon whom fair science has smiled as briefly as possible. I remember 
encountering amateur antiquarians of this simple order who were fairly 
transported by it. It seemed to them a lesson in history made easy. 
George Eliot has in “Middlemarch” a fine sentence about Rome being 
still supremely interesting to those cultivated minds that are able to 
perceive “the suppressed transitions that unite all contrasts.” ** There 
could be no better characterization of the interest of Rome than such 
as may be extracted from these last words; but I think a glimpse of 
these “suppressed transitions” visits the Roman day-dreams even of 
observers a thousand times less accomplished than the author of “Mid- 
dlemarch.” I have seen stout ladies from New York groping toward 
them through the cross-lights projected from the jewellers’ windows 
of the Via Condotti. I have seen dessicated [sic] men of business from 
Western “centres” sit on the Pincian hill as if they were making them 
out a little — with their wrinkled eyes half closed, their heads inclined 
to one side, their hats pushed off their foreheads and their toothpicks 
slowing revolving. The other day, on my arrival in Rome, I went to 
spend the night at an inn, where I succumbed to the inevitable pressure 
brought to bear upon the “new-’lighted” stranger with regard to din- 
ing at the table d’héte. Near me at table sat an American gentleman 
whom I supposed from his accent to be from the state of New Jersey; 
and opposite were placed three persons — also compatriots — with 


*The complete sentence, from Chapter XX, is: “To those who have looked 
at Rome with the quickening power of a knowledge which breathes a growing 
soul into all historic shapes, and traces out the suppressed transitions which unite 
all contrasts, Rome may still be the spiritual centre and interpreter of the world.’ 
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whom this gentleman had established the privilege of conversation. 
These three persons were a father, a mother and a daughter; they were 
very serious; they drank no wine; they only listened to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. They sat with their eyes fixed upon him with a 
kind of solemn fascination. He talked to them about Heliogabalus — 
about nothing but Heliogabalus; the Oriental splendor of his court, the 
scandalous effeminacy of his habits, the degenerate character of his rule. 
His auditory asked no questions and made no comments; when occa- 
sionally he paused they took a drink of water and then sat silent, look- 
ing at him and waiting for more. He always gave them more; I left 
him at the end of dinner eating little cakes and still talking about 
Heliogabalus. This little incident seemed to me very impressive and 
decidedly creditable to us poor Americans, who are commonly accused 
of lacking the historic sense. There were other people at table — Eng- 
lish people and Germans; but I heard them make no (such) learned 
allusions. The persons mentioned in my anecdote had a sentiment about 
George Eliot’s suppressed transitions; the gentleman who talked about 
Heliogabalus had analysed what (I have) my friend in the cab called 
the mixture. 

For yourself, whom I must assume to be quite up to George Eliot's 
standard, you analyse it constantly as you wander about. You think of 
the early antiquity and of the later, of the long period commemorated 
in the many — the too many, volumes, of Gibbon and Merivale, of the 
dusky mediaeval interregnum, of the brilliant, blooming Renascence, 
of the hey-day of the Jesuits, of the cocked-hat civilization of the 17% 
and 18 centuries, of the proscriptions and revolutions of the 19%, of 
the wonderful present phase of the drama; and this jumble of the 
sternest antiquity and the most frivolous modernness, of pagan and 
Christian pontiffs, of soldiers and priests, of the extreme of profanity 
and the greatest pomp of ecclesiasticism, of the brutality of destruction 
and the ecstasy of creation, the superimposition of the later clerical arts 
and manners upon (all) the rugged heritage of the previous time, and 
of the fine fresh Italian rule of today upon the whole promiscuous de- 
posit — this huge historic compound has a potent and inexhaustible 
savor. And it may certainly be said that from the historic point of view 
it is a foolish inconsistency to make one’s self unhappy over the en- 
trance of the Italians. The interest of Rome has never been the interest 
of monotony; it has always been the interest of variety — of the proces- 
sion of events. The only monotonous element in the matter has been 
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the spiritual dominion of the Papacy, which (is entirely untouched) has 
not been interrupted by anything that has lately occurred and which is 
free to stretch away into the ages as serenely as it lists. The Italian 
occupation is properly, therefore, only a picturesqueness the more — 
another great stage in the procession of events — another of those trans- 
formations which constitute the specialty, as it were, of Rome. 

I intimated just now that you may think of these things as you drive 
about in an open cab; but they crowd upon you even more vividly, 
perhaps, if you perambulate the Campagna in that most delightful of 
all conveyances, the saddle. Riding in the Roman Campagna has al- 
ways been an exquisite entertainment and though the.e are people who 
will tell you that it is no longer what it used to be, every lover of Rome 
who has once enjoyed it will be willing to risk the disappointment. He 
will find the pleasure as great as ever. (Portions of the Campagna) A 
few places which were formerly accessible are now forbidden ground; 
but, roughly speaking, your choice of rides is still inexhaustible. And 
all the old elements of pleasure are there — the golden atmosphere, the 
violet mountains, the flower-strewn grass, the lonely arches crowned 
with wild weeds and crumbling in the sunshine. I had carried with me 
an ineffaceable recollection of the multitude of flowers that muffle your 
horse’s footfall when you bound over the level meadows in the early 
springtime. But in the middle of November (the time of which I write,) 
the faded fields were absolutely rosy with (the) little pink autumnal 
daisies. And all the rest of it — one could only note it, as one passed, 
with a sort of aesthetic piety; the shepherds and their flocks, posturing 
and “composing,” in amiable diffusion, for your entertainment; the 
glowing dusk on one’s homeward ride; the cool yellow wine handed 
you in the saddle, in the dusty yard of a suburban osteria, where half 
a dozen peasants in leather leggings are sitting under a scraggy trellis; 
the old false gateways, in villa walls, admitting you to nothing, and 
mouldering there, with their flower-tipped pediments and (if in the 
unappreciated ele) their cross-barred windows, in unappreciated ele- 
gance. If I might say more of all this I should speak of a certain day 
at Castel Fusano — the ancient estate of the Chigi family, which lies 
close to the obliterated site of Ostia, the seaport of republican Rome, 
and of how four happy mortals who had brought a luncheon with them 
from the Piazza di Spagna laid out the delicate feast upon the grass, at 
the base [of] a great umbrella-pine, partook of it under circumstances 
which made it seem the very poetry of picknicking, and then, in the 
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tenderest good humor with the place, with each other, with everything, 
strolled along to the white beach of the Mediterranean, over a solid, 


superb old Roman pavement, hidden from the vulgar present in a forest 
of ilex. 


H. James jr. 
3 Bolton St. Piccadilly London. 








The Education Library 


HE Library of the Graduate School of Education is one of 
the eight departmental libraries of the University. It is an 
entity within the University Library, with about as much 
autonomy as the School of Education has within the Uni- 
versity. At Harvard, as the customary saying goes, each department, 
like an old New England rum barrel, ‘stands on its own bottom.’ This 
means that departments have their own funds, held for their special 
uses by the Treasurer of the University and expended in accordance 
with budgets annually approved by the Corporation. A departmental 
library is one of the substantial items of expense which must be 
budgeted by and for a University department. It belongs to the de- 
partment; its general policies are determined by the faculty of the 
department; its costs are borne by the funds of the department; yet 
the University Library has a measure of control over it in certain 
technical matters and in many cases gives it much assistance. 

In the case of the Library of the School of Education, the control 
has been welcome and the assistance great. To this I can testify out 
of forty years as a teacher of Education at Harvard, during twenty- 
eight of which I was responsible for budgets, first of the Division 
of Education, then — from 1920 to 1940 — of the Graduate School of 
Education. 

Probably the Education Library has needed more help than several 
of the libraries of older or richer departments. Which one of the 
departmental libraries is primus inter pares | am in no position to de- 
termine, but I can venture the statement that the Education Library 
has never entertained illusions of grandeur. It has never tried to be 
the greatest collection in its field, covering long vistas of historical 
development and almost everything of contemporary interest, as does 
the library of the Law School or the library of the Business School. 
In itself, as a library housed by the School of Education in that little 
old building known as Lawrence Hall, the Education Library has 
never aspired to be more than a working collection for the students in 
the School. 

If I were writing here about all the books, documents, journals, 
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texts, and treatises listed now in the University catalogue under the 
main heading Education, the story would be quite different. Of course 
these riches are available in the central collections at Widener, and 
students of Education have access to them. A few rare pieces are 
among those housed in the Houghton Library. Parts of the large col- 
lection of school and college texts have been assigned to the New 
England Deposit Library. Many books on the teaching of special 
subjects or other topics of educational interest in various fields can be 
found in other departmental libraries and other collections within the 
University Library. I am concerned here only with the books, texts, 
reports, and journals gathered in Lawrence Hall for the ‘behoof and 
benefit’ (as an early Massachusetts statute phrased it) of a body of about 
300 regularly enrolled students in Education — and, of course, their 
instructors. 

As to the opportunities for research in Education, when all the 
materials in the University Library are taken into account, I shall have 
more to say at a later point. 

The Education Library, as it stands today, can be described in 
general terms as follows: 

Its catalogued items number 43,742. 

Its main collection covers the history of education in the United 
States and other countries; the aims, purposes, and social and philo- 
sophic problems of education; educational psychology and its back- 
grounds in general psychology; human development in childhood and 
youth; measurement; school administration; elementary, secondary, 
and higher education; such larger aspects of education as vocational 
education, health education, civic education, religious education; the 
teaching of various subjects; and developments connected with all 
these divisions. 

The Library subscribes to 178 periodicals. 

In a separate room are the official educational publications of all 
the states of the Union and of several thousand towns and cities. This 
means reports, courses of study, and a variety of other documents. 

There is a special collection on Guidance, inherited from a Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance maintained by the School over a fairly long 
period, and now kept up to date. 

In a special room are textbooks; but this collection cannot be made 
or kept complete. Texts are chosen on the recommendation of in- 
structors and students. The collection includes a few foreign text- 
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books. Originally brought together on request of Professor Paul H. 
Hanus to textbook publishers for free copies of their books, this col- 
lection was once fairly comprehensive, at least for its time (1900- 
1910); but the textbook publishers had to halt in their generosity, so 
most of the textbooks added to the Library are now bought and paid 
for. 

A pretty complete collection of paper-and-pencil tests and similar 
instruments of educational measurement is maintained. 

The Harvard Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa gave the School, in 
memory of Professor George Ellsworth Johnson, a fund, still occa- 
sionally augmented, for the purchase of books on play and recreation. 

Charles Wells Hubbard, A.B. Harvard 1878, left to the Division 
of Education in 1917 a fund of $10,000 for the uses and development 
of its Library. When the Division became the Graduate School, this 
fund was added, of course, to the endowment of the School and held 
for its designated use. 

Would that there were many another gift to go with that of Mr 
Hubbard! The budgeted cost of the Library is almost $15,000. This 
includes a contribution of $2500 a year to the University Library 
toward the upkeep of its large collections in Education and for taking 
over each year the items weeded out of the Library in Lawrence Hall. 
The remaining expenditure is for services (a Librarian and an Assistant 
Librarian, both on full time, and four student helpers on part time) 
and for books, binding, and library supplies. 

Even as a working collection, the Education Library suffers from 
two major handicaps: it is cramped for space, and it is forced to prac- 
tice severe economy in providing materials and services. 

The problem of space becomes more serious with every year. Law- 
rence Hall is well over a hundred years old and it was never com- 
modious or well arranged. It was built to house the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, in the days when science was a new field in higher edu- 
cation; and it has since been adapted to many uses. English A, for many 
years the course in English composition required of freshmen in Har- 
vard College, occupied the top floor of the west or main wing of Law- 
rence Hall in the early years of this century. (A professor of physiol- 
ogy is said to have lived in the east wing in still earlier days.) Later 
the Graduate School of Business Administration had its headquarters 
on the lower floor of the main building. To the School of Education 
it was a day for celebration when, in 1927, the whole structure was 
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assigned to the School by vote of the Corporation. As Mr John F. 
Moors said at the time, the Corporation ‘went down into its jeans’ to 
help the School. 

My personal recollection is keen of the satisfaction it gave our 
small faculty group to expand into a whole building —even old 
Lawrence; and I remember with special pleasure how President Lowell 
went over the rooms and halls with me and suggested cutting a door 
at a strategic place between the west wing and the east. (Mr Lowell 
might have had a distinguished career as an architect.) It cost the 
School about $10,000 to paint and rearrange the place. Then, over 
twenty years ago, the Library had its last real chance to expand. 

Lawrence Hall looked almost big enough, at the time, for the library 
we felt we needed. Now the School occupies Lawrence and three 
other buildings (all of them old and makeshift) and the Education 
Library serves a growing faculty and student body. The Library 
is too heavy for the floor on which it stands (let no one urge that 
literature in Education be more lightly written!); and the space for 
books and students is entirely inadequate. Only recently the Library 
floor has had to be shored up against the danger of a physical collapse. 

In more spiritual terms, lack of funds restricts the Education Li- 
brary as an instrument of the School’s proper purpose — the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers, school officers, and specialists for the 
operation and development of American schools and other educa- 
tional institutions and agencies. The fulfillment of that purpose calls 
for instruction, student activities, and research on a scale more gen- 
erous, and by means more diversified, than most people, even in uni- 
versity circles, understand. A library that merely houses books and 
lets students get at them is of course essential, but a library in Educa- 
tion could do much more than that. 

Alfred North Whitehead defined a profession as an occupation 
based on a body of growing theory and the fructification of theory 
and practice by reference back and forth between thought and action. 
In the light of this view as it applies to Education, it becomes amusing 
to remember some pronouncements common in the earlier days of 
the Harvard School. I recall a statement by a former Dean of Harvard 
College which brings out the point. “The colleges,’ he said, ‘should tell 
the schools what to teach; the schools should decide how to teach it.’ 
If that were all there is to it, the School of Education would have 
nothing to do but teach ‘methods.’ It was in full reflection of this idea 
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that a member of the Harvard Corporation persisted for years in de- 
fining the function of the School as ‘teaching teachers how to teach.’ 
An Education Library, under that conception of the function of the 
School, could be a slim affair indeed. 

Whitehead’s definition (in his Adventures of Ideas) came to the 
support of a larger conception long in the making and fully dominant 
among students of Education for decades. I absorbed it in its earliest 
American form from Professor Hanus, back in 1902; and of course 
it has roots in very much older statements by great figures in the his- 
tory of educational theory. Yet it may need further preaching at this 
very day. 

‘Methods’ are not unimportant. ‘How to teach’ is not a bent that 
is born in enough teachers to do the job; so it does become a function 
of a School of Education to initiate young teachers into the tech- 
niques of their art. Few who have not been through both basic in- 
struction in teaching and directed practice in the schools can realize 
how much a neophyte needs these helps and can profit by them. A 
prominent banker in Boston thanked me a few days ago for telling 
him (when I supervised his practice teaching thirty years ago) to quit 
teaching altogether! But of course that is a negative exception which 
only proves the point. 

Beyond anything a School of Education can do for a prospective 
teacher as to the actual conduct of instruction, whether in the class- 
room or with individuals and smaller groups, lie problems quite out- 
side the confines of the broadest possible conception of ‘method’ in 
teaching. I resist at this point an ingrained temptation to explain this 
statement in detail. I shall merely name these problems, with a few 
references to recent and present practice; and that will bring me back 
soon enough to the Education Library. 

How do children grow and learn? (The School of Education de- 
veloped in my day a Clinic in Educational Psychology, which later 
became a Laboratory of Human Development.) 

How can educational processes be tested as to their effectiveness? 
(The emergence of measurement in education — even the great de- 
velopment of intelligence testing in the Army and objective examina- 
tions for college entrance — lies wholly within the span of my per- 
sonal recollection.) 

How shall schools be organized, controlled, administered, and re- 
lated to each other, to the colleges, and to other agencies of educa- 
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House, examines school systems on these questions, delving into issues 
of politics, intra-administrative relationships of school staffing, the 
grading of schools, buildings, curriculum — and much besides.) 

What shall actually be taught, to whom, and at what stages of in- 
dividual growth in body, mind, and purpose? (There is no reach 
of social theory, philosophical insight, review of the economic situa- 
tion and problems of population, or analysis of the requirements of 
citizenship in any given time or culture which does not bear on this 
congeries of questions.) 

Enough! It should be clear, even from so inadequate a statement, 
that an Education Library has much to do for many students who 
must participate in the making of educational policies. They must do 
so sometimes simply as ‘leading teachers,’ oftener as school adminis- 
trators and as professors of Education (as well as of other ‘disciplines’), 
and not infrequently as officers of powerful educational organizations, 
both governmental and non-governmental. 

It should also be clear that a School of Education (far more, I 
think, than most other professional schools) must be a center of that 
‘cross-fertilization’ in university life and work which is still so much 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. May I add here, rising to a 
point of personal privilege, a word of congratulation to the present 
Dean, Francis Keppel, on the progress made in recent years toward 
fruitful cooperation between the School of Education and other de- 
partments of the University, especially the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences? 

In a field so complex, so freighted with basic issues — even with 
the overshadowing issue of war and peace, which bears on education 
in more ways than one —a professional school must stir the minds 
of all its students to think about questions of far-ranging import, and 
for some of them it must bring these questions to the test of action on 
a specific problem of educational policy. To use but a single example: 
what should the schools teach about the United Nations as a world 
agency for peace and how should the schools be adjusted to America’s 
demands for trained military manpower? A School of Education and 
its library can fill much time and much shelf space on what has been 
said and what will yet be said on this one set of questions. 

Let it not be supposed that the Education Library neglects any 
problem, issue, or topic to which a School of Education should give 
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its attention. The credit for making the Library a ‘live’ center for 
study goes essentially to the faculty but in large part also to Miss 
Dorcas M. Bishop, the Librarian of the School, whose unremitting care 
and supervision of her books and whose constant friendly service to 
students deserves the warmest praise. What Miss Bishop does herself 
and somehow gets done through her assistants (and through her nomi- 
nal ‘bosses,’ the members of the faculty) makes one all the more eager 
to give her library more space and adequate funds. 

The Education Library looks at this moment like a well-ordered, 
clean, quiet, and fairly comfortable place. It does work fairly well 
for those who need to use it. My mind goes back to 1902, when I 
began to study Education at Harvard; and the contrast between the 
situation then and now is sharp. We had one room for books — and 
no librarian. Graduate students had keys to the room in which the 
books were shelved. Professor Arthur O. Norton did what he could 
to keep the place in order and to get additional books. Now an ob- 
server might say that the Education Library is a pretty satisfactory 
setting for the study of Education — unless he had clearly in mind 
what a Harvard Graduate School of Education might be enabled to 
do for those who come to it. 

What might the Library do that it cannot do now? Without pre- 
suming either to foresee the future or affect its course, I venture to 
close this paper with suggestions for the Library of the coming Har- 
vard School of Education. When Harvard finally houses this School 
as it should be housed and staffs it as it should be staffed, what will its 
Library afford by way of new opportunities for its students and their 
teachers? 

The first need, I believe, is an ample Conference Room equipped 
with every means for display of selected material bearing on a given 
topic. It should be a rather spacious room, very flexible as to its fur- 
nishings, so that groups of varying size may gather in it comfortably. 
The lighting (and the exclusion of light for screen displays under arti- 
ficial illumination) should be carefully arranged. No permanent dis- 
plays should be admitted, so that the room can constantly be adapted 
to special purposes. Every medium of communication that can be 
used outside a theatre should be available — including, presumably, a 
TV screen, certainly phonographic, radio, film strip equipment, stands 
for maps and diagrams, and whatever else the experts on displays for 
exposition and discussion can confidently recommend. This room 
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would be, actually, a room for special forms of instruction; but it 
should be a part of the Library because printed material would ordi- 
narily be required for the success of the meetings it would accommo- 
date. 

Cases for permanent displays, such as those arranged in the Widener, 
the Law School, and the Business School Libraries, should be avail- 
able adjacent to the Library, presumably in corridors and stairway 
landings and in recessed spaces in the library rooms. In this connection 
I should like to insert a word about research in education, as it implies 
and involves the use of printed materials. 

Studies in education that trace the growth of schooling in any of 
its aspects — organization, control, the curriculum, methods in gen- 
eral, content and method in particular subjects or at various levels of 
instruction — can be very valuable. Equally valuable are comparative 
studies and studies of past and present practice (and its social and 
theoretical bases) in various states or regions. It does not seem likely 
that the Education Library can soon house the collections needed for 
such historical and comparative research. A very great new gift to 
the School might make it possible to collect in a separate library build- 
ing most of the documents needed for these and other desirable re- 
searches. But if we are to think, as doubtless we must, of the Educa- 
tion Library as still a working collection, it should nevertheless have 
the means to present in permanent display cases (changing the dis- 
plays, of course, from time to time) the challenging and engaging 
items it can select from its own shelves and from the rich collections 
of the University Library. 

The past is not the only source for these display materials, nor is 
education in the other countries of the world. The Library might put 
in its cases much contemporary educational material. Some of the 
pamphlets of the Civic Education Project (on which I have been 
working these last five years with John J. Mahoney, Ed.D. Harvard 
1944) were included in an historical display of school texts arranged 
recently at Widener by Dr S. Willis Rudy. A completely contem- 
poraneous showing of designs for school buildings or of photographs 
and drawings of school furnishings and equipment would be exciting; 
but here again the Education Library would need space and services 
not now available. 

I had an amusing and somewhat puzzling experience some years 
ago which may point to what a library could do by an exhibit of ma- 
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terial on a topic of constant (and current) interest. A distinguished 
Professor of Engineering came to me to ask if our Library had a book 
on the education of children at home. An Indian student of his, he 
said, had asked him to expand a few statements he had made on that 
subject. I showed him almost an entire section of our shelves with 
books that bore on it. He seemed frustrated, remarking that his main 
notion was that children should ‘be taught to mind.’ I did not argue 
the point, except to say that teaching a child to mind should be made 
incidental to helping him to grow up with a mind of his own — and so 
there was much to learn! How many people, how many teachers, 
might find interest in historical or comparative or contemporary dis- 
plays on ‘discipline’? 

To draw together significant items, printed or other, on a specified 
educational topic is no light task. It goes far beyond the requirements 
of the Education Library as it now operates. Professor Francis G. 
Peabody once comforted me (when I confessed that I knew too little 
to do justice to lectures I was giving in the Divinity School) by saying, 
‘Never mind, Holmes, among the blind a one-eyed man is king.’ But 
it takes two vigilant eyes and much study to collect the materials that 
will tell the story of such issues as I have suggested; and it was that 
same Professor Peabody who told me that his conception of a lib 
was a row of learned men ready to pick out the books he needed to 
answer any question he might have in mind. 

Learned men can hardly be called upon to make all the selections re- 
quired for library displays or even to weed out the books on the 
shelves of an Education Library that is to be kept pretty largely con- 
temporary. The Education Library should be staffed with at least 
one person who is expert enough to cooperate with the experts — 
or even to ‘needle’ them — in the difficult task of picking and choos- 
ing. What older books to keep, as being forever young? What dis- 
plays to bring to the Education Library from all the resources within 
and without the University? Here are questions to be asked by a 
person who is trained in Education and free to help and to get help in 
finding the answers. 

Perhaps it should go without saying that a School of Education 
should have accommodations for advanced students who are working 
on documentary materials — cubicles they can use comfortably, with 
stands for typewriters and shelves for small ad hoc collections of books 
and pamphlets. This may be called a requirement of the School rather 
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than of its library as such, yet the library would be essential to its 
fulfillment. 

My final suggestion is akin to those I have already made. It is a 
Resources Room, equipped to hold for a few weeks or a month (not 
permanently, lest it become stagnant) fairly comprehensive collec- 
tions on particular topics (for example, education for citizenship). 
A fully comprehensive assortment of resources — for all subjects of 
instruction, all aspects of teaching, every phase of education — is, in 
fact, a whole Education Library; so I would have a Resources Room 
that is selective. It would offer another possibility for the application 
of learning and wide-ranging contacts with the present world on the 
part of an expert on the Library staff — an agent for cooperation in 
selection. 

Teachers and librarians have one basic task in common: to winnow. 
There is too much to teach, too much to read, too many calls on the 
attention and response of the individual and the citizen. Someone 
must help us all by bringing together the materials that are really im- 
portant to know or to review. For example, I believe a School of 
Education can do a fundamental service not heretofore seriously at- 
tempted by setting up a center for research on what to teach — the 
curriculum in its detail. And I would begin with research as to the 
common civic problems of democracy, those that will be constantly 
emerging into forms in which they finally come to a vote. In other 
fields (science, for example, or art) an analogous kind of research is 
needed. A Resources Room could mark the stages of such research, 
perhaps reveal initial confusions, occasionally signalize interim accom- 
plishments, and always show the way toward new approaches. 

May the larger Education Library in the new building for the 
School of Education, for which Dean Keppel and President Pusey are 
so valiantly working, soon become a reality! To strengthen the Har- 
vard School of Education is now one of the better ways of helping 
Harvard to serve the nation and the world. 


Henry W. Ho_Mes 








Johannes Piscator: One Man 
or a Ramist Dichotomy? 


T is a tribute to anyone’s industry to have written so long and so 
hard and so much that the guardian spirits of some of the great 
libraries of the world are left with the impression that you are 
really not one man, but two. Yet this is the case with a man who, 
if his name is little known today, must still be reckoned with, and even 
read, by those claiming first-hand familiarity with the mind of the 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Puritan. This person is Johannes 
or Joannes Piscator (1546-1625), the German Protestant theologian 
whose books lie heavy in the principal libraries of England and West- 
ern Europe, as well as in the Harvard University Library, where the 
collection admirably illustrates the tendency of Piscator’s writing to 
feature ‘logical analyses’ of the various books of the Scriptures. 

Piscator’s works were early transported to America and to Harvard 
as part of the great engine of theology operated by Puritan divines. 
They, with other works like them at Harvard, represent some of the 
Ramist furnishings of the Puritan mind, furnishings acquired, some- 
times directly and sometimes at third or fourth hand, from the French 
regius professor Pierre de la Ramée, or, as he was better known in an 
anglicization of the Latin form of his name, Peter Ramus (1515-1572). 
His aim was to reconstitute every subject in the curriculum in the name 
of a reconditioned ‘dialectic’ or logic; and the assemblage of his own 
work floats through the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries surrounded 
by a host of other books which Ramism called into being — pro- 
Ramist books, anti-Ramist books, or syncretizing efforts, overt or 
covert, which seek to reconcile Ramism with other less intransigent 
philosophies. 

The Harvard Library is rich in all this Ramist literature, not only in 
Ramus’ own works, but in works from the Ramist penumbra inhabited 
by Ramus’ literary lieutenant Omer Talon and by Piscator and Alsted. 
Such works at Harvard include, for example, George Downham’s Com- 
mentarii in P. Rami Dialecticam (Frankfurt, 1610), Friedrich Beur- 
haus’ (Beurhusius’) De P. Rami Dialecticae praecipuis capitibus dis- 
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putationes scholasticae (London, 1582), and William Ames’s Ramist 
‘methodization’ of the Scriptures which is entitled The Marrow of 
Sacred Divinity, Drawne out of the Holy Scriptures and the Inter- 
preters Thereof, and Brought into Method (translated out of the Latin; 
London, 1643). The works in the Ramist tradition range in size all the 
way from the tiny redactions of the Ramist Dialectica and Rhetorica 
published at Hanau as unbelievably condensed schoolboy manuals, 
which are to be found at Harvard, up to the huge Ramist-colored 
Encyclopaedia (Herborn, 1626, and later editions), long a favorite 
work in New England. This Encyclopaedia was the product of the 
industry of Johann Heinrich Alsted, whose name in its common Latin 
form Alstedius was, as someone soon discovered, an anagram for 
sedulitas, ‘hard work.’ As his career shows, Alsted lived up to his ana- 
gram. One of the advantages of Ramism was that it enabled its prac- 
titioners to turn out material in quantity. Piscator’s production record 
is notable, but not unique. 

Cambridge University was the English center of Ramism, and the 
Gabriel Harvey marginalia at Harvard form an integral part of the 
Cambridge Ramist tradition, as does the Harvard copy of the tract 
defending Ramist mono-methodology, Pro Mildapetti [i.e., William 
Temple] de unica methodo defensione contra Diplodopbilum [i.e., 
Everard Digby] commentatio (London, 1581), written by William 
Temple (later Sir William), the elder (1555-1627), who was to be- 
come fourth provost of Trinity College in Dublin and a proponent of 
Ramism there. Piscator is perhaps best known today in English-speak- 
ing circles for his activity along this Ramist front occupied by Temple 
and his Cambridge entourage. Entering the lists for Ramus, Temple 
had soon found himself engaged in a three-way dispute, in which Pis- 
cator was the third combatant. In this dispute, Piscator seems to have 
thought of himself and to have behaved as not only basically loyal, but 
also decently heterodox in his devotion to the French savant; he ad- 
dresses Temple, rather slightly his junior, as ‘distinguished young man.’ * 

However they may have differed in their notions of what true loy- 
alty to Ramus should consist in, both Piscator and Temple advertise 
unmistakably their adherence to the central Ramist tradition by the 
titles of their books. From Temple we have Analysis logica triginta 


* Gulielmi Tempelli philosophi Cantabrigensis Epistola de Dialectica P. Rami ad 
Joan. Piscatorem Argentinens., una cum Joan. Piscatoris ad illam epistolam re- 
sponsione (Frankfurt, 1590), p. 19. 
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Psalmorum, dedicated to Robert Cecil (London, 1611), and, in Eng- 
lish, A Logical Analysis of Twentie Select Psalmes Performed by W. 
Temple (London, 1605). From Piscator there is a formidable array of 
volumes: Analysis logica Evangelii secundum Johannem (London, 
1595; second edition, Herborn, 1595), Analysis logica Evangelii se- 
cundum Lucam (London, 1596), Analysis logica libri S. Lucae qui 
inscribitur Acta Apostolorum (London, 1597), Analysis logica om- 
nium epistolarum Pauli (third edition, London, 1608) — to cite only 
a few titles of this sort from such of his works as were published in 
London. 

The term ‘logical analysis’ (analysis logica) or its equivalent ‘dialec- 
tical analysis’ (analysis dialectica), when these terms first became cur- 
rent in the sixteenth century, is, at the very least, an all but certain 
hallmark of a Ramist work. Examination of most of the accessible 
texts points to the conclusion that ‘logical analysis’ is in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries a term so unmistakably partisan that 
no one but a professing Ramist or one intellectually descended from a 
professing Ramist would use it. 

The literary and philosophical significance of this apparently dull 
and uneventful fact is more evident when the perspective is seen. ‘Log- 
ical analysis’ was, roughly, what we should now call précis writing, 
but carried to a kind of logical extreme so as to result, ideally, in con- 
catenations of pure syllogisms. As applied to literary, rather than mere- 
ly to philosophical productions, such analysis is a distinctively sixteenth- 
century phenomenon. The Middle Ages made no particular issue of 
such a précis — indeed, seem to have been for the most part quite 
unaware of the précis as a technique for anything but philosophical, 
legal, and theological commentary, where it was preliminary and rather 
incidental. It is under Ramist auspices that logical analysis becomes an 
issue in the late Renaissance, and that its becomes more than that, a 
philosophy of literature which grows by implication into a metaphysics, 
a means of getting at reality. For a Ramist, what is said by a bit of 
Scripture or a geometrical treatise or a poem or any sort of discourse 
whatsoever (Ramus is explicit in his inclusiveness here) is not the text 
of the work itself as such but what you can put down in a précis or 
logical analysis — that, and nothing more.’ To interpret any form of 

*See Ramus, Dialecticae institutiones (Paris: Jacobus Bogardus, mense septembri 


1543), fols. 48 ff., and Dialectique (Paris, 1555), pp. 114-119, 129-135, and elsewhere. 
These loci mark the beginnings of Ramus’ principle, which henceforward carries 
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discourse whatsoever, one writes a précis of it. The way for the cult 
of ‘reason’ is of course being leveled here, ruthlessly and with dispatch. 

Thus it is that, true to Ramist technique — or, to use the Ramist’s 
own term, ‘technology’ * — Piscator need not have confined, and as we 
shall see did not confine, his logical analyses to the Scriptures. He was, 
however, primarily a theologian (that is, he operated Ramistically pri- 
marily on theological subjects), and his output of logical analyses is 
concerned chiefly with the Scriptures, which, given time, he would 
probably have processed book by book, from beginning to end. These 
logical analyses of the Scriptures, together with Piscator’s well-known 
Calvinist translation of the Bible, are listed in the Catalogue of Printed 
Books in the Library of the British Museum under ‘Johann Piscator of 
Herborn,’ while similar logical analyses performed on Cicero’s De 
officiis are listed as by a quite different author, ‘Johannes Piscator of 
Wittenberg.’ In France, the Catalogue général des livres imprimés de 
la Bibliothéque Nationale and at Oxford the (unprinted) catalogue of 
the Bodleian Library present a Johannes Piscator under a third guise — 
the Strasburg Piscator (Argentinensis). But these catalogues use this 
Piscator to replace the Herborn Piscator, so that their division, too, 
results in only two Piscators after all. This is a point of some interest, 
because Ramists all maintained stoutly that a dichotomy, the keystone 
on which all Ramist teaching was poised, was the best form of division. 
‘Dichotomy is the best distribution,’ proclaims a thesis defended in 1646 
at Harvard by Jonathan Mitchel, and in 1678 another Harvard thesis 
still echoes, “The most accurate distribution is dichotomy.’* It restores 
one’s confidence in the workings of the mills of the gods to find the 
posthumous dismemberment of Piscator going forward according to 
specifications which his party propounded. 

While it concurs with the British Museum in presenting a Piscator 
of Wittenberg, the Bibliothéque Nationale catalogue transfers the 





through the hundreds of editions of his works, reaching its peak of popularity in 
about the 1580’s. 

*See, for example, Omer Talon, Rhetorica, edited by Claudius Minos or Claude 
Mignault (Paris, 1577), ‘Prooemium in hanc technologiam rhetoricam,’ and com- 
pare Adrien Turnébe’s remarks on ‘cold technology’ in his volume Libelli de vino, 
calore, et methodo (Paris, 1600), fols. 30-31. Technology among New England 
divines is discussed in Perry Miller, The New England Mind (New York, 1939), 
pp- 161-180, and elsewhere. 

“Miller, The New England Mind, pp. 127-128. Cf. Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), especially 
Chapter VIII. 
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Ramus editions from him to its Strasburg Piscator, who otherwise cor- 
responds to the British Museum’s Herborn theologian. Thus in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale catalogue, the Wittenberg Piscator is left with 
only logical analyses of classical authors credited to his name — the 
analyses of Cicero’s De officiis assigned him by the British Museum, 
plus analyses of Horace’s Epistolae and De arte poetica and of Cicero’s 
Paradoxa. 

There is evidently no little uncertainty here, and some reason for it 
is to be found in Piscator’s career, which was geographically complex 
enough. Born at Strasburg, as the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie 
notes,” he also taught at Strasburg as well as at Heidelberg, Dillenberg, 
Neustadt, Mérs, Herborn, and Siegen, migrating to the latter place 
from Herborn on two separate occasions with his school because of the 
plague. But to make matters worse, the path of this 1546-1625 Jo- 
hannes Piscator is crossed in some of the standard biographical refer- 
ence works by another German Protestant Johannes Piscator who, 
according to Louis Moréri, Grand dictionnaire historique (Paris, 
1759), died at Strasburg in 1546— the exact place and year of our 
Piscator’s birth! The reference in Moréri to Bossuet (M. de Meaux) 
leads nowhere, as far as the distinction of persons goes, for Bossuet 
speaks only of the 1546-1625 Piscator. By the mid-eighteenth century, 
there was already considerable confusion concerning this second Jo- 
hannes Piscator, for in Christian Gottlieb Jécher, Allgemeines Ge- 
lebrten-Lexicon (Leipzig, 1751), the notice for him had placed his 
death at Strasburg in 1646, a hundred years later, and had stated that 
he was professor of theology in the gymnasium at Siegen and wrote 
‘methodic commentaries’ on the New Testament — specifications 
which are concurred in by Zedler’s Universal Lexicon (Leipzig and 
Halle, 1741), but which fit the 1546-1625 Piscator too closely for com- 
fort. For there is no doubt that the 1546-1625 Piscator was professor 
of theology at Siegen, besides being a writer of ‘methodic commen- 
taries’ — methodic being a Ramist synonym for analytic. The title- 
page of a book in the Bibliothéque Nationale connects the professor- 
ship precisely with the date of his death: Georg Pasor, Oratio funebris 
in obitum J. Piscatoris, scholae Sigenensis Nassoviorum professoris the- 
ologiae (Herborn, 1625). Jécher’s possibly accidental differentiation 
of his two individuals as ‘Joh. Piscator’ (1546-1625) and ‘Jo. Piscator,’ 
a differentiation perhaps echoed in the present library catalogues, is 


* Without mention of a second Johannes Piscator. 
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worthless. One’s hunch that so neat a spelling distinction could not 
survive the ebullient energies of Renaissance typesetters is substantiated 
by a glance at the titles in the library catalogues. 

Outside the various biographical notices, there is evidence that, in 
close proximity to the first Johannes Piscator, 1546-1625, a second 
person of the same name existed, one who antedates rather than post- 
dates the first for the simple reason that he is his father. The evidence 
can be found in Alsted’s Encyclopaedia septem tomis distincta (Her- 
born, 1630), where, among the dedicatory verses, are some signed 
‘Johannes Piscator f. anno 1622 aetatis 77.’ The ‘f.’ would certainly 
mean ‘the son’ (filius), and the age given identifies this Piscator un- 
mistakably as the 1546-1625 individual, allowance of a year being made 
for the dating practices of the time, so that we can assume a Johannes 
Piscator ‘the father’ as the progenitor of our 1546-1625 man. These 
verses would be at hand for any compiler and may have helped create 
confusion, although I find no indication that this was the case. 

The sorting out of individuals named Piscator, or even Johannes 
Piscator, is a major project for any compiler of biographical notices or 
catalogues concerned with the Renaissance.® As the Latinization of 
such names as Fischer or Engler or Engeler," or of other names which, 
like these, mean or seem to mean fisherman (piscator), although ety- 
mologically perhaps they sometimes do not, the name Piscator is ex- 
ceedingly common. Johann Moller, who in 1697 published a ‘four-part 
homonymoscope,’ to serve in identifying authors commonly confused 
with one another, does not treat any Johannes Piscator individually, 
but includes the Piscatores generically with the Agricolae, Albini, 
Molitores, Pontani, Sartorii, Silvii, Venatores, and scores of others of 
like stamp who are ‘to be found in any quantity you want anywhere,’ * 
and whom he despairs of straightening out completely. 

In the international Latin community formed by the intellectuals of 
the time, these Latin names served for their equivalents not only in 
German but in all the Western European languages. These were the 
Farmers, Bauers, and Fermiers, the Whites, Weisses, Wittes, Blancs, and 


*In the catalogues of the Harvard Library, the dichotomized Piscator here 
discussed is correctly listed as one undivided individual. 

* Jocher, Gelebrten-Lexicon, Ill, col. 1592, lists a Herman Piscator or Engeler. 

*‘Quamplurimi ubivis obvii’— Johann Moller, Homonymoscopia bistorico-phi- 
lologico-critica, sive Schediasma wapepyxov de scriptoribus homonymis quadriparti- 
tum (Hamburg, 1697), p. 844. A copy of this work may be consulted in the 
Harvard Library. 
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Leblancs, the Millers, Miillers, Méllers, Mollers, and Meuniers, the 
Bridges, Briickers, and Duponts, the Taylors, Schneiders, the Coutu- 
riers, the Woods, Walds, and Dubois, the Hunters, Jagers, and Chas- 
seurs or Chasserats — to cite equivalents in only three of the Western 
European tongues. Such names, with which fall Fisher or Fischer and 
its equivalents in other vernaculars, can be had for the asking in any 
and all languages. When they were uniformly reduced to Latin, not 
only did the Miillers become in effect identical with the Mollers, but 
the Taylors, Schneiders, and Couturiers became quite indistinguishable 
from one another. The most obscure and isolated family thus acquired 
all sorts of international pseudo-relatives. Little wonder that Moller 
throws up his hands in despair at this crawling mass of homonyms. He 
treats some of them in passing and, out of deference to his own name, he 
does try to do something definitive with the Millers, Miillers, Méllers, 
Mollers, Meuniers, and their clan, with the result that he has to devote 
to them at the end of his work a special appendix of thirty-three pages 
entitled (I translate) ‘A Half-Hundred Writers of the Same Name as 
the Author of This Check-List.’ The Piscator clan would have yielded 
a list perhaps as full, and so with most of the others whom Moller re- 
fuses to treat. 

In the late eighteenth century and the early nineteenth, a supple- 
ment and continuation of Jécher’s Allgemeines Gelebrten-Lexicon 
was undertaken by Johann Christoph Adelung and his successor Hein- 
rich Wilhelm Rotermund,’ in which an attempt was made to correct 
Jocher’s double entry for a Johannes Piscator. Rotermund, who did 
the volume in the supplement where the Piscator entries appear, lists 
four men by the name of Johannes Piscator and one Johannes Jacob 
Piscator, including among the four Jécher’s first Johannes Piscator 
(the 1546-1626 individual) but not his second, whom Jécher had 
listed as dying at Strasburg in 1646. Rotermund notes that this second 
was really identical with the first. 

Of the new listings in Usis supplement, two are clearly different 
from our 1546-1625 Piscator, but the third creates new difficulties. 
This is a Johannes Piscator who made his name chiefly as a Latin occa- 


*Fortsetzung und Erganzungen zu Christian Gottlieb Jéchers allgemeinem 
Gelebrten-Lexico, 6 vols. (Leipzig and Bremen, 1784-1819). Vol. VI (Bremen, 
1819) is the one with the Piscator entries. In 1897 Otto Giinther published a Vol. 


VII at Leipzig which picks up at the letter ‘R’ where Vol. VI had left off, but 
which does not finish even this letter. 
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sional poet and professor of poetry. He studied at Wittenberg, we 
are informed, where he probably began his studies about 1553 and later 
taught, becoming subsequently rector of the Gymnasium at Alten- 
burg and in 1574 professor of poetry (Latin, of course) and later 
professor of Greek at the University of Jena, and living at least till 
sometime in the 1590’s. He styled himself, says Rotermund, sometimes 
as ‘of Nuremberg’ and sometimes as ‘of Neustadt.’ Rotermund lists 
fourteen works as his, all of them being occasional verse or orations 
except the following four: 


Animadversiones in dialecticam Petri Rami, epist. II. Francof. 1582. 8. 


Petri Rami scholarum physicarum libri VIII. emendati [i.e., per Ioannem 
Piscatorem]. Francf. 1583. 8. 


Petri Rami scholarum metaphysicarum libri XIV. emend ati, i.e., per loannem 
Piscatorem]. Francf. 1583. 8. 


Analysis logica epistolarum Horatii et artis poéticae, nec non selectarum ali- 
quot Odarum, una cum Scholiis. Spirae 1595. 8. 


Here, although Rotermund had earlier eliminated Jécher’s original 
error, he has perpetrated a grosser one of his own, for these four 
works” — anomalous on the face of it among the occasional poetry 
and orations of this Nuremberg-Neustadt Piscator — are clearly, as 
will be seen, not by him but by our 1546-1625 man. 

Rotermund’s error is doubtless the immediate occasion of the diffi- 
culty which still persists when the Bibliothéque Nationale assigns the 
last of these four works, and the British Museum the last three of the 
four, together with editions of others of Ramus’ Scholae, to a Piscator 
of Wittenberg, for Rotermund’s Johannes Piscator of Nuremberg and 
of Neustadt had studied and taught at Wittenberg and published most 
of his works there — that is to say, his genuine ones. It is easy to 
show that the editions of Ramus’ Scholae physicae and Scholae meta- 
physicae are by the Strasburg Piscator, for of the editions cited by 
Rotermund (Frankfurt, 1583) and the editions in the British Museum 
(Frankfurt, 1606 and 1610 respectively), all four in their full titles 


* Copies of the second and third works in the editions here in question are to 
be found in the Harvard Library, copies of the first and fourth in the Cambridge 
University Library. Fuller locations of copies of such works will be given in 
the complete inventory of the published works of Peter Ramus and of Omer 
Talon and in check-lists of related works which I hope soon to publish in con- 


nection with a comprehensive work on Ramus and Ramist method in its intellectual 
milieu. 
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identify the editor, on their title-pages themselves, as Johannes Piscator 
of Strasburg (‘Argentinensis’)."* The other editions of Ramus’ Scholae 
attributed by the British Museum catalogue to the Wittenberg Pisca- 
tor are similarly by the same Strasburg Piscator, as is evident both 
from title-pages and from prefatory material. The Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale lists its copies of all these works quite justifiably under its Stras- 
burg Piscator. 

The Animadversiones on Ramus’ Dialectica which Rotermund at- 
tributes to his Nuremberg-Neustadt Piscator is likewise clearly shown 
to be by the Strasburg Piscator, for its full title, too, identifies its author 
as ‘Joan[nes] Piscator Argentinensis.’ The ‘epist. II’ of Rotermund’s 
entry confirms this identification, as it obviously refers to an item or 
items in the exchange of letters between Piscator of Strasburg aud Wil- 
liam Temple referred to above.” The several letters were frequently 
included in the same volume with others of Piscator’s or Temple’s 
writings on dialectic. 

Moreover, this Strasburg Piscator is the same as the British Museum’s 
Herborn Piscator, for, taking the Analysis logica Evangelii secundum 
Johannem (Herborn, 1595), listed in the British Museum catalogue 
as by ‘Johann Piscator of Herborn,’ we find the author in the preface 
writing ‘Argentorati [i.e., Strasburg] in patria mea.’ Further, there 
never has been any doubt that the Johannes Piscator who wrote one 
of the ‘logical analyses’ in this series on the Scriptures wrote them all. 

But what of the logical or dialectical analyses of Cicero and Horace 
assigned variously by the Bibiothéque Nationale and the British Mu- 
seum to Johannes Piscator of Wittenberg, and by Rotermund to the 
Piscator of Nuremberg and Neustadt? The title-pages of the two 
analyses of Cicero show that the author again is the Piscator of Stras- 
burg. M. T. Ciceronis De officiis librorum III analysis dialectica, ad 
praeceptiones P. Rami potissimum accommodata per Joan. Pisca- 
torem Argentinensem (Speyer, Bernhardus Albinus, 1582 — the same 
title, with the ‘Argentinensem,’ in the second edition, Speyer, Bern- 
hardus Albinus, 1585), and M. T. Ciceronis Paradoxorum ad M. Bru- 
tum analysis dialectica per Joann. Piscatorem Argentinensem (Speyer, 
Bernhardus Albinus, 1597). The work devoted to Horace, the Analy- 


“It need hardly be mentioned that Renaissance place-names such as ‘Argen- 
tinensis’ used as surnames after the family name refer ordinarily to the place of a 
man’s origin, not of his residence. 

*P. 152. 
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sis logica Epistolarum Horatii omnium, connumerato etiam libello qui 
inscribitur De arte poetica, necnon selectarum aliquot ‘Odarum una 
cum Scholiis, authore Johanne Piscatore (Speyer, Bernhardus Albinus, 
1595), does not specify the ‘Argentinensis,’ and was assigned by Ro- 
termund to his Nuremberg-Neustadt Piscator, as we have already seen. 
However, not only is this volume by the same printer as the analyses 
of Cicero, but its author’s preface is dated from Siegen (‘ex illustri 
schola Nassovica Sigenensi, mense junio 1595’), just as is the preface 
(‘Sigenae, 21 apr. 1597’) of the 1597 volume of Cicero’s Paradoxa 
already mentioned, which identified its author explicitly as Piscator 
Argentinensis. Moreover, the same preface of the 1595 volume which 
omits the ‘Argentinensis’ discusses, with dates putting the identifica- 
tion beyond controversy, Piscator’s career at Herborn and Mors, 
mentioning also such famous Ramists as‘Claude Mignault (Minos) and 
Andreas Cragius (Krag). Thus there can be no doubt that the author 
of this work, too, is our Piscator Argentinensis, the 1546-1625 
Piscator. 

Since it is certain that the Strasburg and the Herborn Piscators are 
one man, the Ramist Piscator, what is left of the Piscator of Witten- 
berg after all the works by this Ramist Piscator have been taken away 
from him? Nothing in the Bibliothéque Nationale catalogue, and in the 
British Museum catalogue only three works, attributed, correctly, by 
Rotermund to his Nuremberg-Neustadt Piscator, who thus seems to 
be the sole reality behind the Wittenberg name. 

Our 1546-1625 Piscator had a fling at tutoring, as well as at Scrip- 
tural exegesis, and his ‘logical analyses’ of classical texts were an almost 
automatic by-product of a course in an author, as Piscator himself 
explains in the prefaces, where he owns that some of the analyses were 
dictated to his pupils. These analyses represented the commentary 
which accumulated apace as the teacher worked his way through the 
text and which he naturally hated to see lost to future generations, as 
it was sure to be if it remained in unprinted form. Indeed, Ramist com- 
mentary and Ramist philosophy had a way of generating themselves 
spontaneously out of the preparation of classes for young boys —a 
fact perhaps throwing considerable light on John Milton’s Artis logicae 
plenior institutio, ad Petri Rami methodum concinnata (London, 
1672), which thus, more probably than ever, represents what Milton 
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had grubbed up for himself much earlier in life when he came to teach 
logic to Edward Phillips. At a mature age (fifty-one in 1597), as Mil- 
ton was when he published his Ramist logic, Piscator did not hesitate 
to see into print a product begotten at an earlier date not out of curi- 
osity by insight, but out of the exigencies of teaching by an all-purpose, 
never-faltering Ramist ‘method.’ 

It is perhaps natural to suppose that a person so committed to Bible 
translation and theological commentary as Piscator would not be the 
man to produce logical analyses of classical authors. But this is to miss 
the whole rationale of Ramist method and ‘logical analysis,’ and, in- 
deed, of a whole undergrowth of deep-set modern attitudes which 
reach early maturity in the Ramist intellectual climate. Once he was 
trained in ‘logical analysis’ — and Ramus himself boasts that he had 
his students trained in it when they were thirteen or so ** — the Ramist 
was by that very fact constituted a general practitioner. There was no 
text, no form of discourse, which he could not force to yield up to 
him its ‘secrets of method’ without delay. Oratory, history, poetry, 
biography, ethics, theology, geometry — all alike succumbed as they 
were tumbled into the hopper of the Ramist machine, which pro- 
duced at the other end whole strings of syllogisms.* Descartes’ quest 
for a universal method and his postulate that even theology be merely 
a branch of philosophy was being anticipated here, philosophy being, 
for the Ramist, his all-consuming dialectic. The diversified canon of 
Piscator’s works thus appears in function of the universal applicability 
of Ramist dialectic, as his characteristic titles help fix the dates of the 
fad for ‘logical analysis’ — a strictly dated term and concept if there 
ever was one. 

There are other problems concerning other Piscators, which I, like, 
Moller, do not undertake to solve, even though one or another of 

*Ramus, Pro philosophica Parisiensis Academiae disciplina oratio [1551], in 
his Scholae in liberales artes (Basel, 1569), cols. 1020, 1044-1047. 

“See the syllogisms which burst into flower throughout Piscator’s various 
‘logical analyses’ already cited, or in any of Ramus’ or Omer Talon’s commen- 
taries, and compare Ramus, Professio regia, edited by Joannes Thomas Freigius 
(Basel, 1576). Voltaire once remarked that books coming from Freigius’ hands 
made interesting reading for stupid people. The attempt of Ramism to resolve 
once and for all the persistent theological dispute among Protestants concerning 
the meaning of the words used at the Last Supper is discussed in Frans Lukas Bos, 


Jobann Piscator: Seine Stellung in den Erérterungen iiber das beilige Abendmabl 
(Kampen, 1932), pp. 30 ff. 
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them may be tangential to the problem here treated. It is enough for 
the present to have pointed out the one thing which seems clear: 
whichever way you undertake to dichotomize the Johannes Piscator 
who was a follower of Peter Ramus, he remains, reluctantly but al- 


ways, the same man. 
Watter J. One, S. J. 











The Early Reading of 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 


EGINNING in 1865 and continuing through his seventy remain- 

ing years of life, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr, recorded his 

daily reading in three notebooks which are now among his 

papers in the Harvard Law School Library. The earliest book 
is a small diary (3 by 3% inches) for 1866 which contains an eight- 
page reading list and extensive notes of his impressions of England 
and the Continent during his visit there from May to September, 1866. 
The reading list is divided into two parts: books read in the year and 
a half before he went to Europe, and books read after his return, until 
the end of the year. 

The second book resembles the earlier one in appearance, though 
slightly larger (3% by 5% inches). The first part contains a personal 
diary of his social and professional activities during 1867, with only 
casual comments on his reading. The reading list itself, occupying 
some thirty pages at the end of the book, covers the years 1867 through 
1880. Despite the limited space, Holmes has recorded approximately 
six hundred titles. His handwriting is small and meticulous, with a 
Yankee thrift of pen-stroke. 

Although the reading listed in the third book is not within the scope 
of this article, a note of its content will complete the description of 
the media through which a detailed listing of Holmes’s reading during 
his mature life has been transmitted to us. “The Black Book,’ as it was 
known to Holmes’s associates, is a folio-sized volume of one hundred 
fifty-nine pages. He began taking notes on his reading in July, 1876, 
but many of these notes, as he carefully mentions, were copied from 
memoranda made earlier. In the reading list of the 1867 diary, he men- 
tions that he ‘got up’ trial by jury. The most complete record of 
notes on his assiduous reading of this type is contained in the front 
part of the ‘Black Book.’ Beginning with the last page and working 
backwards towards the first page, Holmes recorded, in double col- 
umns, lists of books read from 1881 through part of the year 1935 with 
its famous last entry, Thornton Wilder’s Heaven’s My Destination. 
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In 1865, when Holmes was reading the books recorded in the 1866 
diary, he was twenty-four years of age and a student in the Harvard 
Law School. The law books of the earlier diary detail a typical course 
of reading for any young law student of the time: Kent, Blackstone, 
Washburn, Greenleaf, and others. The nonlegal items testify to the 
wide variety of his interests: science, philosophy, history, and belles- 
lettres, of which philosophy consistently predominates throughout 
the period of the two diaries. In the spring of 1866, for reasons un- 
known to us Holmes withdrew from the Harvard Law School before 
the completion of three of the normal four terms of study, and began 
to read law in the office of Robert M. Morse. The following summer 
the Law School, with the blithe disregard for academic requirements 
which was typical of the day, awarded Holmes the degree of LL.B. 

Holmes’s excitement about his prospective trip abroad is shown 
throughout the winter and spring months of the 1866 diary by mem- 
oranda of clothes to be bought, items to be brought back for friends, 
addresses of people to be looked up, and pictures to be seen in the 
Louvre. After his arrival in England the pages become more solidly 
black with ink as he describes, in staccato style, his many impressions. Of 
his first day in London he noted: ‘First impressions — common people 
like ours — swells finer — 2 types — saxons & dark — all dressed alike 
Lavender gloves & sailors ties. Ev8 whores stop you everywhere.’ 
He visited all the places of legal interest, the Inns of Court, the Com- 
mon Law Courts, and the Houses of Parliament, as well as the more 
ordinary tourist attractions. It is quite understandable that the diary 
during this period makes no mention of books, but he recorded meet- 
ing such contemporary intellectuals as Mill, Browning, Jowett, and 
Froude. 

His horizons greatly broadened by his journey, Holmes returned to 
Boston on 18 October 1866 and entered the law office of Peleg Chan- 
dler, George Shattuck, and James Bradley Thayer, where he spent 
his time on work for the firm and study for the bar examination. By 
23 February 1867, a student’s normal jitters in regard to the examina- 
tion are reflected in his diary entry: ‘As Judge Gray couldn’t examine 
me for some time got Lord J. to appoint examiners — as I am nervous 
and dont want to wait.’ His worries were needless, for on the sth of 
March the following entry appears: ‘My first day as a lawyer... . 
The rush of clients postponed on account of weather.’ 

Holmes’s admission to the bar affected his reading habits very little. 
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There is no indication of a surging interest in the practical aspects of 
law, nor of a tendency to delve more deeply into philosophy. He 
merely continued his diet of law, philosophy, and history, highly 
spiced with French novels. It is evident at this time that he had not 
given himself up completely to law: the magnetism of philosophy was 
too great. However, by 1876 he was writing to Emerson, ‘It seems 
to me that I have learned, after a laborious and somewhat painful pe- 
riod of probation that the law opens a way to philosophy as well as 
anything else, if pursued far enough, and I hope to prove it before I 
die.’* Professor Mark Howe, in quoting this passage, has stated that 
this fusion of philosophical inquiries and professional pursuits was of 
enormous significance to Holmes’s growth as a lawyer.’ 

In 1869 Holmes undertook the editing of the twelfth edition of 
Chancellor Kent’s Commentaries on American Law. In his attempt 
to bring the work up to date a quarter of a century after the author’s 
death, he succeeded admirably where many previous editors had failed. 
One reviewer’s only regret was that ‘so much learning should have ex- 
pended itself in the subordinate position of an annotator.’* A record 
of his work on the Commentaries runs through the reading list from 
18 November 1869 to 13 December 1873, when the work was pub- 
lished. And there are later entries to show that he continued to anno- 
tate Kent at least until 1877. 

Throughout the early years of the reading list, Holmes was closely 
connected with the American Law Review, which began publication 
in October 1866 under the editorship of John Chipman Gray, Jr, 
and John C. Ropes. It was from the outset an important periodical 
designed to keep the members of the profession informed on various 
phases of the law, both American and English. Several departments 
appeared regularly in each issue: digests of reports in America and 
England, book notices, and summaries of current political and legal 
events. Previous to 1868 Holmes had contributed only book reviews. 
On 28 June 1867 he noted in the diary: ‘Have begun investigating 
“Remote damages” with reference to essay for Law Review’; and on 
August 6: ‘Read my essay to Thayer, who said it wasn’t interesting 

* Letter of 16 April 1876, in the Harvard College Library. 

*Mark DeWolfe Howe, O. W. Holmes, Jr., Counsellor-at-law (Philadelphia, 
Brandeis Lawyers Society, 1948), p. 8. 

The editor wishes to express her indebtedness to Professor Howe for helpful 


suggestions and advice in the preparation of this paper. 
* American Law Review, VIII (1873-74), 332- 
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as it undertook to cover too much ground. Shall rewrite it.’ Holmes 
must have thought differently after this time, for the article never 
appeared in print and no further reference to it is found in the diary. 
On 19 December 1867 he noted: ‘Undertook to digest American 
cases for Gray next year.’ He wrote the American and many of the 
English digests through the July issue of 1870. Beginning with the 
October issue of that year, which contains Holmes’s first published 
article, ‘Codes, and the Arrangement of the Law,’ he and Arthur G. 
Sedgwick took over as editors. Two volumes (1870-72) were issued 
under their joint editorship, and a third (1872-73) under the sole edi- 
torship of Holmes. Altogether Holmes wrote ten major articles 
(counting the two parts of ‘Primitive Notions’ as one article) for the 
Review from 1870 to 1880. 

Besides pursuing the scholarly activities of writing, editing, and 
teaching — in 1870-71 he was Harvard College Lecturer in Consti- 
tutional Law; in 1871-72 and 1872-73, Lecturer in the Law School 
on Jurisprudence — Holmes carried on a full-time law practice. His 
first day with Chandler, Shattuck and Thayer he ‘spent 5 hours in Law 
Library making abstract of endless cases on precatory trusts.’ Many of 
his days were passed in court hearing Shattuck’s arguments or taking 
notes on court cases for Chandler. Even in the office, however, he was 
reading philosophy, as he notes in the 1867 diary: ‘[Mill’s] Logic dur- 
ing the day so far as possible in the office.’ Most of his early cases 
were minor, as, for instance, his defense of Mrs Gallagher, who, 
Holmes notes, was charged with ‘assault & battery on Mrs Allen by 
spitting in her face. for my efficient aid she had to pay $2. & costs, and 
I magnanimously didn’t charge her anything for my private pocket.’ 
Occasionally there were more challenging cases. In 1867 he assisted 
Shattuck for the plaintiff before the Supreme Judicial Court in Rich- 
ardson v. New York Central. The case was lost, but Holmes was 
commended by Judge Hoar for his ‘creditable appearance’ and his 
argument of the case ‘savoring of experimental philosophy, but none 
the worse as a test of capacity on that account.’ * During these early 
years Holmes spent some time teaching several law students who 
worked in the office. From 1868 to 1870 he remarked going over 
various books with Noonan, and later with Putnam and Adams, pre- 
sumably students. 


“Howe, O. W. Holmes, Jr., pp. 15-16. The original letter, dated 14 November 
1867, from Judge Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar to Dr Oliver Wendell Holmes, is 
in the Harvard College Library. 
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From about 1870 to 1873 Holmes was in partnership with his brother 
‘Ned’ (Edward Jackson Holmes).° In the spring of 1873, the firm of 
Chandler, Shattuck and Thayer was dissolved, and Holmes joined the 
new firm, Shattuck, Holmes and Munroe. The association continued 
until 1882, when Holmes concluded his fifteen years of practice, and 
became Professor of Law in the Harvard Law School. On 5 December 
1882 he was appointed to the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts and in 1902 to the Supreme Court of the United States. In re- 
gard to Holmes’s over-all success in practice, Professor Howe has 
stated that ‘of the 32 cases which he argued before the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court between 1867 and 1881, he lost 18 and won 14... . [His 
record] is not out of line with the achievement of other distinguished 
lawyers.’ ° 

Holmes’s reading for 1880 was the scantiest in quantity and the 
lightest in quality of any period covered in the diaries. Amply ac- 
counting for this fact, however, is his notation: ‘At work writing lec- 
tures for Lowell Inst. wh[ich] occupies evenings, begun about Jan. 1.’ In 
June of this year he wrote to Sir Frederick Pollock, ‘I should have writ- 
ten to you before this had I not been very hard driven with work, day 
and night. Practise of our mixed sort occupies my days, and my 
nights have been largely devoted to preparing a course of lectures for 
next winter . . .’" In his leisure reading, he was undoubtedly seeking 
relief from the strain of work. 

Here, then, is a personal record of Holmes’s early maturity, from 
his twenty-fourth to his thirty-ninth year, when his philosophy was 
being formulated. The importance of the reading lists is that they 
reflect the influence of other minds on Holmes’s own thought, 
during the period before it crystallized into organized expression. The 
twelve Lowell Lectures which Holmes delivered in the autumn and 
winter of 1880-81 were a fortunate impetus to arrange his thoughts 
in ‘a regular order,’ as he wrote to Pollock. The result of the Lectures 
was, of course, The Common Law, published in 1881. 


*The existence of this partnership is indicated in a typewritten biographical 
sketch of Holmes prepared by an unknown person in 1893 and now among the 


Holmes papers in the Harvard Law Library. The typescript shows corrections in 
Holmes’s hand. 


* Howe, O. W. Holmes, Jr., p. 18. 


* Holmes-Pollock Letters, ed. Mark DeWolfe Howe (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), 
I, 14. 
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A few comments about the general form of each entry may make 
the list more understandable. Material within brackets is data which 
has been added and everything without brackets is Holmes’s, except 
for a few minor corrections of accents and spelling and changes in 
punctuation and arrangement of items. It is the lawyer’s custom to 
place the volume number before the entry instead of after, i.e., ‘11 
Allen’ instead of ‘Allen, v. 11.’ This form has been retained, since 
rearrangement would necessitate an even greater number of distracting 
brackets. However, volume numbers following entries have beer 
ignored when for one volume only and have been standardized to 
‘2 v.,’ ‘3 v.,’ etc., when for more than one volume. The bracketed 
notations, in general, fill out the exact title of a book. In some cases, 
for increased clarity, the whole title has been repeated after Holmes’s 
notes. The exact edition which Holmes read could rarely be success- 
fully established, so imprint has ordinarily been omitted in each entry. 
However, an attempt has been made to cite the title of the edition 
which Holmes is most likely to have read, and in a few cases, place and 
date of publication have been added — occasionally because the edition 
is obscure and its identity might be of help to someone in the future, 
occasionally because Holmes did not give the author, and identity has 
been determined by the date of publication. Bracketed page references 
apply to certain sections of books specifically mentioned by Holmes, 
but not necessarily to the editions he used. Many of the items listed 
Holmes may have read in serial rather than in book form. 


Pages showing entries for 1866 and 1876 have been reproduced in 
Plates I and II. 


Imperfect List of Books read &c during the year & a half before 
I went to Europe 
[1865-66] 1. Law Books &c. 


[Sir William] Blackstone. [Commentaries on the Laws of 
England.] 4v. 


[Emory] Washb[urn. A Treatise on the American Law of] 
Real Property. 2 v. 


[Joseph] Story. [Commentaries on the Law of] Agency [as 
a Branch of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. ] 
[James] Kent’s Comm[entaries on American Law.] 4 v. 
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[1865-66] 


[Timothy] Walker’s [Introduction to] Amer[ican] Law. 
[Designed as a First Book for Students. } 

1 [Simon] Greenleaf’s [A Treatise on the Law of] Evidence. 

[Joseph] Story [Commentaries on the] Confl[ict] of Laws. 

[John] Adams’ [Doctrine of] Equity [Commentary on the 
Law as Administered by the Court of Chancery. } 

[Joshua] W(Iillia]ms [Principles of the Law of] Real Prop- 
erty. 

[Theophilus] Parsons. [The Law of] Contracts. 3 v. 

[Sir James] Wigram. [An Examination of the Rules of Law 
Respecting the Admission of Extrinsic Evidence in Aid of 
the Interpretation of] Wills. 

Many of Marshalls Const! Opinions. 

[Gilbert Abbott A Beckett.] Comic Blackstone. 

[Theodore Dwight] Woolsey’s [Introduction to the Study 
of] International Law. [Designed as an Aid in Teaching, 
and in Historical Studies. ] 

[Sir Henry James Sumner] Maine’s Ancient Law [subtitle: Its 
Connection with the Early History of Society, and Its Re- 
lation to Modern Ideas. | 

1 [John] Austin’s [The Province of] Jurisprudence [De- 
termined. ] 

[Jean Louis] de Lolme. Eng. Const® [The Constitution of 
England; or, An Account of the English Government. ] 

[John Stuart] Mill. [Considerations] on Rep[resentative] 
Gov[ernmen]t- 

[Federalist.] Madison Papers. Most of 2 v. 

[Jeremy] Bentham’s Def[ence] of Usury. 

[Henry John] Stephen. [A Treatise on the Principles of] 
Pleading [in Civil Actions. } 

Sir W[illia]m Jones. [An Essay on the Law of] Bailments. 

[John William] Smith’s [A Selection of] Lead[ing] Cas[es on 
Various Branches of the Law.] Am. Ed. 2 v. 

[Sir John Barnard] Byles. [A Treatise on the Law of] Bills 
[of Exchange, Promissory Notes, Bank-notes and Checks. ] 

[Herbert] Broom’s [A Selection of] Legal Maxims. [Clas- 
sified and Illustrated. ] 

[Owen Davis] Tudor’s [A Selection of] L{eading] C[ases 
on Mercantile and Maritime Law.] Parts of (214 pp.). 

Mass. Stat[utes.] Parts. 

[William Henry Leland] Smith. Laws of Probate Court. 
[ie., The Practice in Proceedings in the Probate Courts. ] 
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[Theophilus] Parsons. [The Elements of] Mercantile Law. 
Blackstone. Vol. 3. 

1 Greenleaf’s Evidence (again). 

Stephen on Pleading (again.) 

vols. 1 & 2 Allen’s Rep. [Reports of Cases Argued and De- 


termined in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 
By Charles Allen. 2 v. Boston, 1861-62. ] 


[Henry] Roscoe’s Crim. Ev. [A Digest of the Law of Evi- 
dence in Criminal Cases.] Part of. 

Adams on Equity (again). 

[John Campbell, Baron] Campbell. Life of L4 Ch. Eldon [in 
The Lives of the Lord Chancellors. ] 

[John Campbell, Baron] Campbell. [The Lives of the] Chief 
Justices [of England. From the Norman Conquest till the 
Death of Lord Tenterden.] 3 v. 

1 [Horace] Greeley’s Hist. of Rebellion. [The American 
Conflict: A History of the Great Rebellion. } 

[Heinrich] Ritter’s Hist{ory of] Anc[ient] Philosophy. 4 v. 

[George Henry] Lewes. Biogr[aphical] Hist. of Philosophy 
[from Its Origin in Greece Down to the Present Day. ] 

[George Henry] Lewes. Aristotle. [subtitle: A Chapter from 
the History of Science, Including Analyses of Aristotle’s 
Scientific Writings. ] 

[Edward Livingston] Youmans, ed. Essays on Correlation of 
Forces [The Correlation and Conservation of Forces.] 

[Edward Livingston] Youmans’ [A Class-book of] Chemistry. 

[ James] Parton’s [The Life and Times of Aaron] Burr. 

Parton’s [General] Butler [in New Orleans. ] 

[Frances Power Cobbe.] Broken Lights [subtitle: An In- 
quiry into the Present Condition & Future Prospects of 
Religious Faith. ] 

[Johann Wolfgang von Goethe.] Faust. 

[Herbert] Spencer’s First Principles [of a New System of 
Philosophy. ] 

1 Spencer’s [The Principles of] Biology (& Ch. Wright’s 
review [Chauncey Wright, ‘The Philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer,’ North American Review, 1865, v. 100, Pp. 423- 
476. Eight books of Spencer’s are reviewed. ] 

[William] Whewell’s [History of the] Inductive Sciences. 3 v. 


& Herschel’s Review of same. [see Quarterly Review, June 
and September 1841, v. 68, pp. 177-238.] 
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[John Daniel] Morell’s Hist. of Philosophy [i.e., An Historical 
and Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of Europe 
in the Nineteenth Century.] 2 v. 

[John William] Draper’s [History of the] Intellectual Dev{el- 
opmen ]t of Europe. 

[Henry] Wilson’s [History of the] Antislavery Measures [of 
the Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth United-States Con- 
gresses, 1861-64. ] 

Vols. 1 & 2 Army & N[avy] Journal. 

[Patrick Leonard] MacDougall’s Mod[ern] Warfare [as In- 
fluenced by Modern Artillery.] 

[Sir William Howard] Russell’s Todleben. [General Todle- 
ben’s History of the Defence of Sebastopol. 1854-5. A Re- 
view. ] 

[George Washington] Green’s Lect. Am. Revol* [probably: 
Historical View of the American Revolution. Boston, 
1865.] 

Sir W[illia]m Hamilton’s Metaphysics. 

[John Stuart] Mill’s Exam® of Sir W[illiam] H[amilton’s 
Philosophy. } 

Mill’s Utilitarianism — & Compte [i.e., Auguste Comte and 
Positivism. ] 

[Thomas] De Quincey’s Caesars. 

[ William Makepeace Thackeray.] Luck of Barry Lyndon. 

(No end of poetry summer of ’65.) 

M[atthew] Arnold’s Essays. 

[Richard Chenevix] Trench’s [On the Lessons in] Proverbs. 

Sermon of [Jacques Bénigne] Bossuet. 

[Thomas] Wright. Hist. of Caricature &c [i.e., & Grotesque 
in Literature and] in Art. 

[David] Masson. Recent British Philos[ophy: A Review, 
with Criticisms; Including Some Comments on Mr. Mill’s 
Answer to Sir William Hamilton. ] 

Shakespeare. 


1 [Sir James] Stephen’s [Essays in] Eccles[iastical] Biography. 

[Blaise] Pascal. Pensées [sur la religion et sur quelques autres 
sujets. } 

[John] Tyndall. On Radiation [The ‘Rede’ Lecture De- 
livered . . . May 16, 1865.] 48 pp. 

[James Hutchison] Stirling. Secret of Hegel [subtitle: Being 
the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, and Mat- 
ter.] 1% v. & Scherer’s essay on Hegel &c. [Edmond 
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Scherer, ‘Hegel et ’Hégélianisme,’ Revue des deux mondes, 
15 February 1861, v. 31, pp. 812-856.] 

[Albert] Schwegler’s Hist. of Philos. 

[John] Ruskin. Sesame & Lilies. 

[Frederick William] Farrar. [An Essay on the] Origin of 


Language [Based on Modern Researches, Especially on the 
Works of Renan. ] 


G[oldwin] Smith. Irish Hist. & Irish Character. 

[Algernon Charles Swinburne.] Atalanta in Calydon. 

[James Hutchison] Stirling’s [Sir William] Hamilton [sub- 
title: Being the Philosophy of Perception. An Analysis. ] 


A[dam] S[torey] Farrar. [A Critical] Hist. of Free Thought 
[in Reference to the Christian Religion. } 


[Charles] Phillips. Life of Curran. [Curran and His Contem- 
poraries. | 

N[orth] A[merican] Review. 

Vol. of stories by A[lfred] de Musset. 

novels. 


List of Books read, beginning with my return from Europe 


Oct. 12. 


Oct. 19. 
Oct. 21. 
Nov. 4. 


[Sir James Fitzjames] Stephen’s [A General View of the] 
Criminal Law [of England. ] 

[Alexander] Bain. Emotions & Will. 

[Sir James Fitzjames] Stephen’s Essays by a Barrister. 

I Kent’s Comm. 

[Thomas Erskine, Baron] Erskine’s speech in case of Dean of 
St. Asaph. [Probably read in some edition of Erskine’s 
speeches. ] 

I [Isaac Fletcher] Redfield. [The Law of] Wills. 

[John Henry] Bridges. Reply to Mill on Compte. [ie., The 
Unity of Comte’s Life and Doctrine. A Reply to Strictures 
on Comte’s Later Writings, Addressed to J. S. Mill.] 

[Wilhelm, Freiherr von] Humboldt. [The Sphere and Duties 
of] Government. 

II Kent’s Comm. 

Goldwin Smith. Civil War in America. 


[Emile] Erckman [and Alexandre] Chatrian. [Histoire d’un] 
Conscrit de 1813. 

[Francis] Bowen’s [The Principles of] Polit. Economy [Ap- 
plied to the Condition, the Resources, and the Institutions of 
the American People. ] 
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Nov. 24. 
Dec. 15. 


Dec. 23. 


For chapters, 
law. 


Jan. 4. 


Jan. 7. 


Jan. 13. 


22. 
22. 


26. 


[Edward] Gibbon’s 44" Ch. on Civil Law. [in his History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. ] 

[John Stuart] Mill’s [A System of] Logic. 2 v. 

Ill Kent (Through Pers. Prop.) 

[Carl Giiterbock] Part I Giiterbock’s Bracton [ and His Rela- 
tion to the Roman Law. ] 

[George MacDonald.] Phantastes. 

[Alfred Swain] Taylor’s [Principles and Practice of] 
Med|[ical] Jurisprudence. Parts of. 

[Henry] Roscoe’s Crim. Evidence. Parts of. 

M[aurice] Sand. Callirhoé. 

[Sir John Robert Seeley.] Ecce Homo [subtitle: A Survey of 
the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. ] 

[George] Bemis. [American] Neutrality. [subtitle: Its Hon- 
orable Past, Its Expedient Future. ] 

[Samuel] Howe’s Practice [in Civil Actions and Proceedings at 
Law, in Massachusetts.] Half through at end of year. 

Boswell’s Johnson. Vol. 1. 


articles, cases &c. read, see diary. Looked up many points of 


Books Read 
1867 


10 Articles of Contracts (Metcalf in Am. Jur.) [articles by 
Theron Metcalf, in American Jurist, 1838-41; printed in 
book form, 1867.] 

[Peleg Whitman Chandler. Observations on the] Authenticity 
of [the] Gospels. 

[Sir William Harcourt. Letters by] Historicus on [Some Ques- 
tions of] International Law. 

3d book of [John] Locke. (Human und [erstanding} ). 

[Henry] Mansel. Philos. of [the] Conditioned. 

[William Bourn Oliver Peabody.] Life of Cotton Mather. 
(Sparks. Am. Biogr.) [Jared Sparks, ed., Library of Ameri- 
can Biography. ] 

[William] Gladstone on Reform Bill of 1866. [Speeches on 
Parliamentary Reform in 1866. London, 1866.] 

Cases on Insurance 2 Amer. L.C. 310 pp. [John Innes Clark 
Hare. American Leading Cases. Philadelphia, 1857.] 

[James] McCosh. [An Examination of Mr. J. S.] Mill’s Philos- 
ophy. Also H[erbert] Spencer’s Hamilton v. Mill &c. [i.e., 
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27. 
29. 


Feb. ro. 


Feb. 23. 
Mar. 6. 


24. 


Apr. 2 


15. 
18. 
22. 


23. 


28. 
April 3 


May 4. 


June 4. 


23. 
25. 
July t. 
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‘The Test of Truth,’ Fortnightly Review, 15 May-1 August, 
1865, V. 1, pp. §31-550.] 

George Sand. La Mare au Diable. 

G[eorge] M[a]cDonald. The Portent. [subtitle: A Story of 
the Inner Vision of the Highlanders. ] 

[George Douglas Campbell, 8th] Duke of Argyle. The Reign 
of Law. 

Parts of Gen. Stat* of Mass. 

Vol. 10 Allen’s Rep. [Reports of Cases Argued and Deter- 
mined in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. By 
Charles Allen. Boston, 1866.] 

[Elizabeth Gaskell.] Cranford. 

[Thomas Babington] Macaulay’s Hist{ory of] Eng[land.] 
Vol. 5. 

[Joseph] Story on Equity. Redf. ed. Vol. 1. [Commentaries 
on Equity Jurisprudence . . . Revised by Isaac F. Redfield.] 

[James] Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire. 

C[harles] Reade. [The] Cloister & [the] Hearth. 

[Joseph] Story on Equity. Vol. 2. 

[Walter] Bagehot. Engl. Const*. 

Vis Viva [On Holmes’s interest in ‘vis viva’ see Philip P. 
Wiener, Evolution and the Founders of Pragmatism (1949), 
PP- 173-174-] 

[Robert] Lowe’s Speeches [and Letters] on Reform. 

[Sir Thomas Erskine] May’s Const. Hist. England [since the 
Accession of George Third, 1760-1860.] Vol. 1. 

[John] Adams on Equity (34 time) [Doctrine of Equity; Com- 
mentary on the Law as Administered by the Court of Chan- 
cery.] 

Essays on Reform. [London, 1867. Essays by A. V. Dicey, 
L. Stephen, J. Bryce, and others. ] 

[Ralph Waldo] Emerson. May Day. 

[Alexandre] Dumas fils. Les Idées de M™¢ Aubray. 

[Henry] Fawcett. [Manual of] Political Economy. 

[Honoré de Balzac. Le] Pére Goriot. 

[Théophile Gautier.] M"¢ de Maupin. 

[John Stuart] Mill’s [Principles of] Political Economy. 

[John Stuart] Mill’s Essay (Vol. III Eng. ed.) [Dissertations 
and Discussions; Political, Philosophical, and Historical. ]} 

E[rnest Aimé] Feydeau. Fanny. 

H[enri] Murger. [Scénes de la] Vie Bohéme. 

H[enri] Murger. [Scénes de la] Vie de Jeunesse. 
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[Mrs. Adelaide (Kemble) Sartoris. A] Week in [a] French 


Country House. 
[Alfred de Musset.] [La] Confession d’un Enfant du Siécle. 
18. [John Campbell, Baron] Campbell. Life of Erskine. [In his 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors. ] 
17-20. Plays by Johnson, Beaumont & Fletcher. 
{Henri Murger.] Buveurs d’Eau. 
Aug. 29. [Sir Thomas Erskine.] May’s Const. Hist. England. Vol. 2. 
30. [Henry] Maudsley. Physiol. etc. [i.e., and Pathology] of [the] 
Mind. 
M[atthew] Arnold. [On the Study of] Celtic Literature. 

Sept. 12. 11 Allen, R. [Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. By Charles Allen. 
Boston, 1867.] 

23. [George] Grote’s Plato. 3 v. 

27. [Emile Edmond] Saisset. Descartes &c. [Les précurseurs et 
disciples de Descartes. ] 

29. [Benedict de] Spinoza. Ethica. Part I. 

Oct. 6. Walker’s Hamilton’s Reid. [Thomas Reid. Essays on the In- 
tellectual Powers of Man . . . With Notes and Illustrations 
from Sir William Hamilton and Others. Ed. by James 
Walker. ] 

15. Ge[orge] Sand. Valvédre. 

Nov. 5. [Henry Longueville] Mansel. Prolegomena Logica [subtitle: 
An Inquiry into the Psychological Character of Logical 
Processes. | 

II. [Oliver Wendell Holmes, 1809-1894.] Guardian Angel. 
13. [Immanuel] Kant. Crit. of Pure Reason. 
14. [Johann Schultz.] Eclaircissements sur la Critique. 
28. [Charles Loring] Brace. Races of [the] Old World. [subtitle: 
A Manual of Ethnology.] Part of. 
Dec. 1. [Theodore] Sedgwick. [A Treatise on the Measure of] 


Damages [or, An Inquiry into the Principles Which Govern 
the Amount of Pecuniary Compensation Awarded by Courts 
of Justice. ] 

4: Essay on Talmud. [Possibly an article in the Quarterly Review, 


July and October 1867, v. 123, pp. 417-464. The diary states, 
4 December 1867: ‘Read article in last Quarterly on Tal- 
mud.’} 


6. 326 pp. 4 Wallace U.S.R. % [Cases Argued and Adjudged in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, December Term, 
1866. Reported by John William Wallace. ] 
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9. 12 Allen Rep. [Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. By Charles 
Allen. Boston, 1868.] 


12. G[oldwin] Smith. Three Eng. Statesmen. [subjects: Pym, 
Cromwell, Pitt.] 
22. [John] Tyndall. Heat [Considered] as [a] Mode of Motion. 


Went over Metc[alf] Contr[acts], most of Kent, part of Stephen Pl[eading] 
and [part] of Blackstone with Ned. 


1868 


Dec. 13/67. 
Jan. 21. 1 [George] Spence. Eq. Jur. &c. [The Equitable Jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chancery. ] 
[Sir James] Wigram. [Points in the Law of] Discovery. 
Feb. 20. Finished rst Quarter Digest. 13 vols. [see Holmes, ‘Selected 
Digest of State Reports,’ American Law Review, 1867-68, 
Vv. 2, pp. 498-529. Thirteen volumes of state reports were 
read by Holmes for the digest.] Impeachment [‘Summary 
of Events,’ American Law Review, 1867-68, v. 2, pp. 547- 
588. Holmes did the section entitled ‘Impeachment,’ pp. 
547-566, concerning the impeachment proceedings against 
President Andrew Johnson. This article and the preceding 
digest are anonymous, but the Law School Library possesses 
the copy which belonged to one of the editors of the periodi- 
cal, John Chipman Gray, Jr, who noted the author at the 
end of each article. ] 
27. [James] Gould’s [A Treatise on the Principles of] Pleading 
[in Civil Actions. ] 
[Joseph] Parkes. Hist. of Chancery. 


Mar. 20. [Henry John] Stephen. [A Treatise on the Principles of] 
Pleading [in Civil Actions. ] 
22. Dartmouth Coll. Case (Farrar’s rep.) [Report of the Case of 


the Trustees of Dartmouth College against William H. 
Woodward . . . By Timothy Farrar.] 

1 [Joseph] Chitty. [A Treatise on] Pleading [and Parties to 
Actions.] cc. 1.2. 

Apr. 1. 1 [George] Spence. Eq[uitable] Jur[isdiction of the Court of 

Chancery.] Pt I pp. 518 (24 time). 

[Sir Geoffrey] Gilbert. [The Law of] Uses & Trusts. 

6. G[eorge] Sand. [Mademoiselle de] la Quintinie. 
13 Allen R. [Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the 
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Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. By Charles Allen. 


Boston, 1868.] 
May 4. [John] Austin. Province of Jurisprudence [Determined.] 
[Uriel Haskell] Crocker. Notes on Common Forms [subtitle: 
A Book of Massachusetts Law. ] 
15. Finished 24 Qu. Digest 77 vols. [see Holmes, ‘Selected Digest 
of State Reports,’ American Law Review, 1867-68, v. 2, 
pp- 689-722.] 


Impeachment. [see 20 February 1868.] 

¥ Inst. of justinian by Sandars. [The Institutes of Justinian. 
Ed. by Thomas C. Sandars.} 

G[eorge] Sand. Le Dernier Amour. 

[Charlotte Eliza Lawson (Cowan) Riddell.] George Geith 
{of Fen Court. A novel.] 


June 26. [Edmund Henry Turner] Snell. [The] Princ[iples] of Equity. 
July 11. G[eorge] Sand. Teverino. Leone Leoni. 

[Henri] Murger. Pays Latin. 
Aug. 1. Finished October digest (English) 9 no* [see Holmes, ‘Digest 


of English Law Reports for May, June, and July, 1868,’ 
American Law Review, 1868-69, v. 3, pp. 87-115.] 
228 pp. Redfield. Railways. (corporations) [Isaac F. Redfield. 
On the Law of Railways. ] 
12. Finished Oct. Digest (Amer.) 9 vols. [see Holmes, ‘Selected 
Digest of State Reports,’ American Law Review, 1868-69, 
V. 3, Pp. 116-139.] 
Aug. Had a week’s shooting in Illinois. 
[ Wilkie Collins.]. Moonstone. 
[Henri Murger. Scénes de la] Vie Bohéme. 2¢ time. 
Some of Taine’s Essays. 
Sep. 3. Life of R. Choate. [Possibly Samuel Gilman Brown’s The 
Life of Rufus Choate. ] 
Finished going over Washb[urn] Real Prop[erty] with 
Noonan. (Parts of Parsons on Contracts previously). 


18. [Asahel] Stearns. [A Summary of the Law and Practice of] 
Real Actions. 
19. 3 Bl[{ackstone’s] Comm/[entaries] Ch. X & Appx. same subject. 


William v. Gwynn 2 Saund[ers] same subject &c. [Reports 
of ... Edmund Saunders . . . of Several Pleadings and 
Cases in the Court of King’s Bench in the Time of .. . 
Charles the Second. ]} 
Oct. 1. 1 Parsons Mar. Law (Shipping) and some cases. [Theophilus 
Parsons. A Treatise on Maritime Law; Including the Law of 
Shipping; the Law of Marine Insurance; and the Law and 
Practice of Admiralty. ] 
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Nov. 


28. 


29. 


Dec. 17. 


Dec. 28. 


Dec. 18. 
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Gratitudine & notes. Tudor’s Lead. Merc. Cases. [Owen Davis 
Tudor. A Selection of Leading Cases on Mercantile and 
Maritime Law. London, 1868. “The Gratitudine,’ pp. 30-82.] 


J{ohn] G[eorge] Phillimore. Introduction to [the Study and 
History of the] Roman Law. 


[Sir Francis] Palgrave. [An Essay upon the Original Author- 
ity of] the King’s Council. 


[Sir Henry James Sumner] Maine. Ancient Law. (24 time). 
[subtitle: Its Connection with the Early History of Society, 
and Its Relation to Modern Ideas. ]} 


Begun to read Revue des deux mondes on Sundays. 

Article on Chanc. Jur® to relieve after Judgmt at Law. 1 Col- 
lect. Jurid. [‘A Vindication of the Judgment Given by King 
James in the Case of the Jurisdiction of the Court of Chan- 
cery’ in Francis Hargrave, Collectanea Juridica, 1791, v. 1, 
pp- 23-78] 

g Allen (with many cases cited) [Reports of Cases Argued 
and Determined in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts. By Charles Allen. Boston, 1866.] 


Finished going over Adams on Equity with Noonan, very 
carefully. 

Finished January Digest (American) 14 vols. [see Holmes, 
‘Selected Digest of State Reports,’ American Law Review, 
1868-69, V. 3, pp. 301-341.] 

Digested 6 Wallace R. [Cases Argued and Adjudged in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, December Term, 1867. 
Reported by John William Wallace.] 


[Sir James] Wigram. [Points in the Law of] Discovery. (24 
time.) 


[Hugh Davey] Evans. [An Essay] on Pleading [with a View 
to an Improved System. ] 

Crogates case & notes; Robinson v. Raby & notes; in 1 Sm. L.C. 
and other cases in connection with. [John William Smith. 


A Selection of Leading Cases, on Various Branches of the 
Law.]} 


[James] Gould’s [A Treatise on the Principles of] Pleading 
[in Civil Actions] (with Noonan). 


[Joseph] Story. Eq. Pl. (through Dem® to Disc! [Demurrers 
to Disclaimers] ). 

Gen. St[atutes Mass.] C. 129 §§ 1-28 & all cases on same. 
[Concerns pleadings and practice. ] 
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1869 
Jan. 13. [Theodor] Waitz. Anthropology. (Vol. 1 only one trans- 
lated). 
18. [Robert] Browning. The Ring & the Book. vol. 1. 
19. 97 Mass. R. (exc. a few cases). 
Feb. 15. Finished April Am. Digest. 16 vols. [see Holmes, ‘Selected 


Digest of State Reports,’ American Law Review, 1868-69, 
V. 3, pp. 468-488. ] 
[Hippolyte] Taine. Hist. Litt. Anglaise. vol. 1. 


Feb. 21. Begun Jan. 22. 1 [Thomas] Jarman. On Wills. 
Mar. 13. Begun Feb. 22. 2 Jarman. On Wills. 
Feb. 21. Henry Cowper. Varium. [Possibly Holmes meant that he 
read various of Cowper’s King’s Bench reports, 1774-78.] 
28? [Colin] Blackburn. On Sales. Carefully with Noonan. 
Mar. 29. Parts of Kent with Noonan. 


[Nathaniel] Lindley. [A Treatise on the Law of] Partnership 
[Including Its Application to Joint-Stock and Other Com- 
panies.] (Except as to Companies) 2 v. 
Apr. All cases in L.R. 1 Ch. not turning on Statute Law. [The Law 
Reports. Chancery Appeal Cases. 1865-66.] 
[Anthony] Trollope. Phineas Phinn. 
Paul Féval. Le Bossu [drame.] 


May 18. Finished July Digest. 12 vols. [see Holmes, ‘Selected Digest 
of State Reports,’ American Law Review, 1868-69, v. 3, 
PP 724-745-] 


1 Finl. Reeves. Hist. Eng. Law. Finished this vol. Sept. 4. 
[John Reeves. History of the English Law. Ed. by W. F. 
Finlason. ] 

[Eugenie John.] Gold Elsie. [From the German of E. Mar- 
litt, pseud.] 

[Uriel Haskell] Crocker. [Notes] on [Common] Forms. 
(With Noonan. Many cases read.) 

Th[éophile] Gautier. Capitaine Fracasse. 

[Gustave Flaubert.] Madame Bovary. 

Aug. 16. Finished English Dig. (8 no*) October. [see Holmes, “Digest 
of the English Law Reports for May, June, and July, 1869,’ 
American Law Review, 1869-70, v. 4, pp. 91-118.] 


25. Finished Am. Dig. 14 vols. [see Holmes, ‘Selected Digest of 
State Reports,’ American Law Review, 1869-70, v. 4, pp. 
119-145.] 


Parts of Glanville etc. [Ranulf de Glanville. De legibus et 
consuetudinibus regni Angliae.] 
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Oct. 7. 
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2 [Sir Francis] Palgrave. [The Rise and Progress of the Eng- 
lish] Commonwealth. [Anglo-Saxon Period.] 200 pp. 

[Josiah William] Smith. Manual [of] Com[mon] Law with 
Noonan. 

[John Ferguson] McLennan. Primitive Marriage. [subtitle: 
An Inquiry into the Origin of the Form of Capture in Mar- 
riage Ceremonies. ] 

Beames. Tr. of Glanville. [Ranulf de Glanville. De legibus 
et consuetudinibus regni Angliae. Tr., with notes, by John 
Beames. | 

Sandars Introd. to Inst. Just. [The Institutes of Justinian. Ed. 
by Thomas C. Sandars.] 

Gaii. Inst. (hastily). [Gaius. Institutionum iuris civilis com- 
mentarii. } 

[John William] Smith. On Contracts (with Putnam). 

Britton. vol. 1 & 25 p. (Nichols) [Britton. Ed. & tr. by Francis 
Nichols. ] 

January Digest (English). [see Holmes, ‘Digest of the English 
Law Reports for August, September, and October, 1869,’ 
American Law Review, 1869-70, v. 4, pp. 286-302.] 

[Samuel] Warren. £10,000 a year. [Ten Thousand a Year.] 

Begun editing Kent’s Comm. Did the ch. on Easements Vol. 3 
& then begun vol. 1 —. 

Half of Smith’s Man. of Equity — very carefully [Josiah Wil- 
liam Smith. Manual of Equity Jurisprudence] and [Joshua] 
Williams. [Principles of the Law of] Real Property. 
(Noonan and Putnam). 

[Henry John] Stephen. [A Treatise on the Principles of] 
Pleading [in Civil Actions] (with N. & P.). 


1870 


Begun teaching Juniors Const! law. 

April Digest (English) [see Holmes, ‘Digest of the English 
Law Reports for November and December 1869 and Janu- 
ary 1870,’ American Law Review, 1869-70, v. 4, pp. 459- 
487.] 

Work on Kent most of time. 

Lord Westbury on law reform 171 Hansard 776. [‘Revision 
of the Statute Law,’ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 29 
May-30 June 1863, v. 171, pp. 775-791.] 

[Sir Thomas Erskine] Holland. [Essays up]on the Form of 
the Law. 

[Edouard René Lefebre de] Laboulaye. [Les] Etats-Unis [et 
la France.] Vol. 3 (half). 
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Red as a Rose was She [possibly: Rhoda Broughton. Red as a 
Rose Is She. ] 

[Thomas] Carlyle. French Rev[olutio]n. Vol. 1, part. 

Sir A[lexander James Edmund] Cockburn. Nationality [or, 
The Law Relating to Subjects and Aliens, Considered with a 
View to Future Legislation. ] 

Apr. 5. [Sir Thomas Duffus] Hardy. Introd® to Close Rolls. [A De- 
scription of the Close Rolls in the Tower of London; with 
an Account of the Early Courts of Law and Equity. Run- 
ning-title: General Introduction. ] 

Article by Starkie on Jury (Law Review No. 4) [Thomas 
Starkie. ‘On Trial by Jury,’ Law Review, and Quarterly 
Journal of British and Foreign Jurisprudence, May—August 
1845, V. 2, pp. 370-404.] 

Finished notes to Vol. 1 Kent. 

July Digest (English) (End of my dig.) [see Holmes, ‘Digest 
of the English Law Reports for February, March, and April 
1870, American Law Review, 1869-70, v. 4, pp. 700-723.] 

Finished Vol. 1 Austin Jurisp. 34 ed. See May 4, 1868. 

June 3. 2 Austin Jurisp. 

I take editorship of Am. Law Rev. with A. G. Sedgwick — to 
begin with October no. 

[William] Forsyth. [On] Trial by Jury. pp. 150. 

June 20. Cathcart’s Savigny [Friedrich Karl von Savigny. The History 
of the Roman Law during the Middle Ages. Tr. by E. 
Cathcart.] vol. I. 

[Benjamin] Disraeli [1st Earl of Beaconsfield.] Lothair. 

[Charles Reade.] Put Yourself in his Place. 

Guterbock’s Rel* of Bracton to Civil law. [Karl Edward 
Giiterbock. Bracton and His Relation to the Roman Law.] 

Lindley’s Introd* to Jurisp. [Anton Friedrich Justus Thibault. 
An Introduction to the Study of Jurisprudence. Ed. by 
Nathaniel Lindley. } 

1 J[ames] H[utchison] Stirling. As regards protoplasm [in 
Relation to Professor Huxley’s Essay on the Physical Basis 
of Life.] 

Aug. 27. [Karl Friedrich von] Savigny on the Jus Possessionis. [Von 
Savigny’s Treatise on Possession; or the Jus Possessionis of 
the Civil Law.] 

Wrote article in Law Rev. Oct./7o. Codes [see Holmes, 
‘Codes, and the Arrangement of the Law,’ American Law 
Review, 1870-71, V. 5, pp. 1-13.] 

[Sir Edward] Coke. [The First Part of the Institutes of the 
Laws of England; or, a Commentary upon] Littleton. Books 
1 & 2 [Francis] Harg[rave’s] notes. 
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Article (Ultra Vires) for Jan/71 Law Rev. [see Holmes, 
‘Ultra Vires. How Far Are Corporations Liable for Acts 
Not Authorized by Their Charters?’ American Law Review, 
1870-71, V. §, pp. 272-290. ] 

Went over with Adams, [John William] Smith. [The Law 
of] Contr[acts] & [Joshua] Williams. [Principles of the 
Law of] Real Property. 

Half through [Henry John] Stephen. [A Treatise on the 
Principles of] Pleading [in Civil Actions. ] 

Ch. 1 pp. 163 [Christopher Columbus] Langdell’s Cases [on 
the Law of] Contracts. 

Co. Litt. cum notis to 215 b. [Sir Edward Coke. The First 
Part of the Institutes of the Laws of England; or, A Com- 
mentary upon Littleton.] 

Notes to Kent through Lect 34 Vol. 2 (See 1869 Nov. 18.) 


The above with the reading required by my regular business 
is what I did in 1870. 


1871 


Stopped S. [smoking?] by advice of Dr H. [? Reading un- 
certain; possibly Dr Holmes is meant.] 

[Henry John] Stephen. [A Treatise on the Principies of] 
Pleading [in Civil Actions] with Adams. 

[Frederick James] Tomkins & [Henry D.] Jencken. [A 
Compendium of the] Mod[ern] Rom[an] Law. to § XIX. 

Gaius by Abdy. [Gaius. The Commentaries of Gaius and 
Rules of Ulpian. Tr. and ed. by J. T. Abdy] & Maine’s 
Cambridge Essay ’56. [Sir Henry James Sumner Maine, 
‘Roman Law and Legal Education,’ Cambridge Essays . . . 
1856. London, 1857.] 

200 or 250 pp. [Christopher Columbus] Langdell’s Cases on 
Contracts with Adams — finished with him Feb. 11 — 

read, myself, all of part 1. (460 pp.) of Langdell. 

[Robert] Campbell. [The Law of] Negligence. 

The Federalist. 

Tourguenieff. [Une] Nichée de Gentilshommes (subtitle: 
moeurs de la vie de province en Russie. ] 

[Gustave] Droz. Autour d’une Source. 

2 [Charles] Demangeat. Cours Elém[entaire de] Droit Ro- 
m{ain] fr. p. 143 to [unfinished entry. ] 

Boswell’s Johnson. Croker 4% [James Boswell. The Life of 
Samuel Johnson. Ed. by John W. Croker. ] 
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May 31. 
June. 
July 4. 
July 24. 


July 27. 
Aug. 2. 


Sept. 


Oct. 15. 


Oct. 15 or 16. 
Oct. 30. 
Nov. 1. 


Nov. 15. 
19. 


Dec. 5. 


Dec. 24. 


[John Norton] Pomeroy. Intr* to Municipal Law. pt. I. 

Tourguenieff. Fumée & other stories. 

[Edward Jenkins.] Ginx’s Baby [A Satire.] 

James Mill. Essays on [Government] Jurisp[rudence, Liberty 
of the Press] & Law of Nations. 

[Algernon Bertram Freeman-Mitford, Baron Redesdale.] Tales 
of Old Japan. 

1 [John] Austin. [The Province of] Jurisprudence [Deter- 
mined. } 

last recitation of Juniors in constitutional law. 

2 Austin. Jurisp[rudence] (finished Dec. 5) 2d time. 

2 [Shadworth Hollway] Hodgson. Theory of Practise [An 
Ethical Enquiry.] § go. 

[James] Reddie’s [Inquiries in the] Science of Law. 

[Heinrich] Ahrens. [Cours de] Droit Naturel. Vol. 1. 

[Niels Nikolaus] Falck. Cours d’introduction générale &c. 
[i.e., 4 Pétude du droit,] ou Encyclopédie Juridique. tr. [by 
C.-A.] Pellat. 

[Erwin] Nasse. [On the] Agricultr' Community of [the] 
Middle Ages [and Inclosures of the Sixteenth Century in 
England. } 

[Jeremy] Bentham’s Theory of Legislation. 

Wrote article on Misunderstandings of the civil law for Oct. 
Law Rev. [American Law Review, 1871-72, v. 6, pp. 37-49.-] 

(A good deal of [James] Ram’s [The Science of] Legal 
Judgment. 

finished 34 lecture written of [for?] my course on Jurispru- 
dence. 

finished 4th lecture. 


[Joseph Louis Elzear] Ortolan. Cours de Lég[islation] Pénale 
com[parée.] Introd. Phil[osophique] Oct. 26. Introd. His- 
tor[ique] Nov 1. 

5 Lecture. 

[Jeremy] Bentham’s [A General] View of [a] Complete Code 
[of Laws.] Works. vol. 3. 55 pp. 

[William Austin] Montriou. [Institutes of] Jurisprudence. 

G[eorge] P[ayne] R[ainsford] James. Philip Augustus. 

6th lecture. 

7th lecture. 

Finished vol. 2 of Kent except chapters on Patents & Agency 
on wh[ich] I have worked. Have done also Shipping in 
vol. 3. 

Read parts of Montesquieu Esp. d. L. [De lesprit des lois.] 








Dec. 31. 


Dec. 


[Jan.?]7. 


Feb. 


Feb. 12. 


Feb. 20. 


May 6. 


June 1. 


17. 


27. 
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[John] Lubbock, [Baron Avebury. Origin of Civilization 
and] Primitive [Condition of] Man. [William] Stubbs’s 
Documents of English History. [Probably his Select Char- 
ters and Other Illustrations of English Constitutional History 
from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward the First, 
which appeared in 1870.] 


[Joseph Louis Elzear] Ortolan. Hist. & Generalization of Rom. 
Law — transl. Prichard & Nasmyth. [The History of Roman 
Law from the Text of Ortolan’s Histoire de la législation 
romaine et généralisation du droit. Tr. by Prichard and 
Nasmith. 

[Sir Henry James Sumner] Maine. Village Communities. and 
Mill’s review in Fortnightly. [‘Mr. Maine on Village Com- 
munities,’ Fortnightly Review, 1 January—-1 June 1871, v. 
9 (n.s.), pp. §43-556.] 

Bret Harte’s Condensed Novels. 

[John Ferguson] McLennan’s art. on Law Encyc. Britt. [1857 
ed.] 


1872 


[Thomas Babington] Macaulay’s Notes to Indian Penal Code. 
[A Copy of the Penal Code Prepared by the Indian Com- 
missioners. Hertford, 1851. Macaulay’s notes: pp. 118-198. ] 


[Edmund] Burke’s Thoughts on Recent Discontents [i.e., 
Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents. ] 


Finished notes to Vol. 2 Kent. 

Article on Grain Elevators for Law Review. [see Holmes, 
‘Grain Elevators: On the Title to Grain in Public Ware- 
houses,’ American Law Review, 1871-72, v. 6, pp. 450-471.] 


[Sir William] Markby’s Elements of Law [Considered with 
Reference to Principles of General Jurisprudence. ] 

[James Murdock] Walker’s Theory of Common Law. 

[Edwin Charles] Clark. Early Roman Law. 

Finished ‘delivering my lect* on Jurisp. (12 in all). 

[John] Reddie’s [Historical] Notices of Roman Law [and of 
the Recent Progress of Its Study in Germany. ] 


[Victor] Cherbuliez. Revanche de Joseph Noirel. 


Married [Fanny Bowditch Dixwell.] sole editor of Law Rev. 
July no. et seq. 


[Johann Gottlieb] Heineccius. Recitationes [in elementa juris 
civilis. } 


[Rhoda Broughton.] Goodbye Sweetheart. 
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July 3. [Immanuel] Kant’s [Eléments metaphysiques de la] Doctrine 
du Droit. Tr. [by Jules} Barni. 

24 Article on Arrangement of Law (privity) [see Holmes, 
American Law Review, 1872-73, v. 7, pp. 46-65.] 

Aug. [William] Pleyte. Relig[ion] des Pré-Israélites [subtitle: Re- 
cherches sur le dieu Seth.] Revue de D[eux] Mondes on 
same subject — Much periodical reading not noticed. Esp. 
[Edward Livingston] Youmans’ Scientific Monthly [The 
Popular Science Monthly.] 

Aug. Begun to go to press with Kent. 

[Edward Augustus] Freeman on British Const. [The Growth 
of the English Constitution from the Earliest Times. ] 

Sept. 11. [Jeremy] Bentham’s Fragment on Government. 

Sept. 5[?]. Modern Scepticism (Lect* on the Evidences) [Modern Scepti- 
cism; A Course of Lectures Delivered at the Request of the 
Christian Evidence Society.] 

10. Tacitus. Germany (tr.). 


17. [Numa Denis] Fustel de Coulanges. La Cité Antique [Etude 


sur le culte, le droit, les institutions de la Gréce et de Rome.] 
[ James] Boswell’s Johnson. vol. 6. 


Oct. 28. Fin‘ notes to vol. 3 Kent. 
Nov. 1. [Sir John Pentland] Mahaffy. Prolegomena to Anc[ient] 
History. 


Most of 3 Art* on Village Communities by E[ mile] de Laveleye 
in Rev. des deux Mondes July-Sept. 1872. [‘Les formes 
primitives de la propriété: I. Les communautés de village. 
II. La marke Germanique et l’origine de l’inégalité. III. Les 
communautés de familles et le bail héréditaire.’] 


Have written notes to more than half vol. 4 of Kent & have [received?] printed 


vol. 1 & through bottom page 382 of Vol. 3 on Dec. 31. The notes to vol. 1 
cost me much time in revising. 


1873 


[John Mitchell] Kemble’s Intr. to Cod. Dip. [Codex diplo- 
maticus aevi saxonici. London, 1839. Introduction: v. 1, 
pp- i-cxvii.] [John] Allen’s [Inquiry into the Rise and 
Growth of the] Royal Prerogative [in England] & other 
papers relative to my note on Village Communities. 
Feb. 6. Finished reading proof of vol. 3. Kent. (read evenings). 
Feb. 7. Finished notes to vol. IV. of Kent subject to revision & Park- 


man’s work. [Henry Parkman, a student, helped Holmes on 
the routine research. ] 
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March 1. 
March 3. 


March 22. 


Ap! 6. 


May 25. 


May 20. 


June 1. 


July 13. 


July 15. 
Aug. 10. 


Aug. 13. 


Aug. 31. 


Nov. 1. 
Nov. 13. 


14. 
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[Walter] Bagehot. Physics & Politics [or, Thoughts on the 
Application of the Principles of “Natural Selection’ and ‘In- 
heritance’ to Political Society. 

9% P.M. finished 2¢ vol. of Kent. revision — &c. 

Went in with Shattuck & Munroe as partner. 

Fanny [Mrs Holmes] read proof alone — from or before date. 

[Frederic] Bastiat. Sophisms of [the] Protectionists. 

[Raymond Théodore] Troplong. [De I’]Influence du Christ™ 
sur le droit civil &c. [i.e., des romains. ] 

Finished essay on Theory of Torts for my last number of Law 
Review — July — [American Law Review, 1872-73, v. 7, 
pp- 652-663.] 

Fin‘ giving my lectures (12) on Jurisp. at Cambridge. 

Parts of Morley’s & Pater’s essays. 

[John] Adams. [Doctrine of] Eq[uity; Commentary on the 
Law as Administered by the Court of Chancery]. Book IV. 

Langdell’s Cases on Contr. [This item has been crossed out. ] 

[Sir James] Fitzj[ames] Stephen’s Int® to Indian Evidence Act. 

Parts of ({William Rathbone] Greg’s Enigmas of Life — 
[Nestor Roqueplan.] Parisine — [Lucien Anatole Prevost, 
called] P[revost-]Paradol’s Essays [Essais de politique et de 
littérature.] — A[lfred] de Musset. Contes &c.). 

Montesquieu. Esp. des Lois (see 1871 end). 

J{ames] H[utchison] Stirling. [Lectures on the] Philos. of 
Law — (see 74). 

[Octave Feuillet.] M. de Camors. 

[Sir] J{ames] F[itzjames] Stephen. Liberty Equality Frater- 
nity. 

[Louis Firmin Julien] Laferriére. Hist. du droit [civil de Rome 
et du droit] Frangais. vol. 1. 

[Thomas Hardy.] A Pair of Blue Eyes. 

[William] Morris. Love is Enough. 

E[dmond Frangois Valentin] About. Mariages de Paris. 

[Louis Firmin Julien] Laferriére. Hist. du dr[oit civil de Rome 
et du droit] frang. vol. 2. 

[Robert] Browning’s Dramatis Personae. 

[Walter] Bagehot. Lombard Street [subtitle: A Description 
of the Money Market.] 

3 [Louis Firmin Julien] Laferriére. Hist. [du droit civil de 
Rome et du droit frangais.] 

4 Laferriére. 

read last proof of table of cases Kent. 

Sent last copy — add! cases. 
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17. Sent 3 last add. cases — Finis. 
23. Finished [Christopher Columbus] Langdell [A Selection of 
Cases on the Law of] Contracts. [pt. ?] i. 
Dec. 8. Finished Vol. 5 Laferriére. 
Dec. 13. Kent published — see Nov/6g9. 
21. Finished vol. 6 Leferriére. 
23. Vie de Vico (in works by Michelet) [Giovanni Battista Vico. 


Oeuvres choisies de Vico. By M. Michelet. Paris, 1835. v. 1: 
Discours sur le systéme et la vie de Vico.] 


28. H[erbert] Spencer’s Study of Sociology. 
31. [John Stuart] Mill’s Autobiography. 
1874 
Jan. 10. [Rudolph] Sohm. Procédure de la Lex Salica. see 1875. 
II. [Heinrich] Heine. Scintillations [from the Prose Works of 
Heinrich Heine.] 
19. Dasent’s Burnt Nijal, vol. 1. [Njala. The Story of Burnt Njal; 
or, Life in Iceland at the End of the Tenth Century. By 
George Webbe Dasent.] 
25. [Sir Edward Burnett] Tylor’s Primitive Culture. vol. 1. 
25. Vol. 2 Burnt Njal. 
29. Reynard the Fox. 
Feb. 14. [William Dean Howells.] A Chance Acquaintance. 


Noted Kent with 108 Mass. 52 N.H.LR. 8 Q.B. 8 CP. 8 Ex. 8 Ch. 4 P.C. [108 
Massachusetts Reports, 52 New Hampshire Reports; Law Reports: 8 Queen’s 
Bench, 8 Common Pleas, 8 Exchequer, 8 Chancery Appeals, 4 Privy Council. ] 


Mar. 8. [Luke Owen] Pike’s Hist. of Crime [in England] vol. 1. 
12. Boswell’s Johnson. vol. 7. 
14. [Monumenta juridica.] Black Book of [the] Admiralty. [Ed. 
by Sir Travers Twiss.] Int[roduction] to vol. 2. 
31. [Edward Bulwer-Lytton, Baron] Lytton. Parisians. 
April 2. C[harles] Reade. Love me Little Love me Long. 
21. [Sir Edward Burnett] Tylor’s Prim[itive] Culture. vol. 2. 


[William Black. The] Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 

Circe. [author is not noted — possibly Octave Feuillet. } 

[Wilkie Collins.] Poor Miss Finch — [William Makepeace 
Thackeray.] Lovel the Widower. 

[Rhoda Broughton.] Nancy [A Novel]. 
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May 3. 


20. 


May 30 to 
Sept. 6. 


Sept. 19. 


Nov. 5. 


Nov. ro. 


Nov. 27. 
Dec. 7. 


Dec. 29. 
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[Thomas Carlyle.] Sartor Resartus. 

[Numa Denis Fustel de] Coulanges. Ancient City (Am. Trans.) 
204 p. [subtitle: A Study on the Religion, Laws, and Insti- 
tutions of Greece and Rome.] 

[Joel Emmanuel] Goudsmit. Pandects [A Treatise on the 
Roman Law, and upon Its Connection with Modern Legis- 
lation]. 

[Henry Lytton Bulwer, Baron Dalling and] Bulwer. Life of 
[Henry John Temple. Viscount] Palmerston. vol. 1. 

Europe. 

Heathenism of Christianity. [probably: Henry William Pullen. 
Modern Christianity, a Civilized Heathenism. London, 1874.] 


[Edward Bulwer-Lytton, Baron Lytton.] Ernest Maltravers. 
Alice. Last Days of Pompeii. 


1 [Louis Firmin Julien] Laferriére. Essai sur Hist. du Droit 
Frang. 

Stendhal = Beyle [Marie Henri Beyle.] Chartreuse de Parme. 

[Julien Marie] Lehuéron. [Histoire des] Inst[itutions] Carolin- 
giennes [et du gouvernement des Carolingiens]. 

II [Louis Firmin Julien] Laferriére. Essai [sur histoire du 
droit frangais]. 

[Anthony Trollope.] Dr. Thorne. 


[James Hutchison] Stirling. [Lectures on the] Philos. of Law. 
finished. see 1873. 

Report of Committee on Water Supply (H. of C.) and other 
reports on water. 


[James Barr] Ames. [Select] Cases on Torts. (353 pp.) 


Bullion Report & parts of Sumner’s Am. Currency. [William 
Graham Sumner. A History of American Currency .. . 
To Which Is Appended ‘The Bullion Report.’] 

[Joel Prentiss] Bishop’s [Commentaries on the Law of] Statu- 
tory Crimes §§ 1-94 & 375-559. 

Josiah Quincy. Memoir of [the Life of] Josiah Quincy, Jr. 
[by His Son.] (but not his pamphlet). 

[William Dean] Howells. Foregone Conclusion. 

[Numa Denis] F [ustel] de Coulanges. Rev. des D.M. CV. 436 
article on origin of Feudalism. [‘Les origines du régime 
féodal,’ Revue des deux mondes, May 1873, v. 105, pp. 436— 
469.] 

[Walter Richard Cassels.] Supernatural Religion. Vol. 1. 

[Christopher Columbus] Langdell’s Cases on Discovery. [Cases 
in Equity Pleading, Selected with Special Reference to the 
Subject of Discovery.] pp. 81. 
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Noted Kent LR. 9 Ch. 9 QB. 9 CP. 9 Ex. 19 Wall. [Law Re- 
ports: 9 Chancery Appeals, 9 Queen’s Bench, 9 Common 
Pleas, 9 Exchequer; 19 Wallace.] 12 American Rep. in Jan. 


75- 

Part of [Rudolph] Sohm’s Salic Procedure, in German [Der 
Procesz der Lex Salica.] (see 1875). 

Part of [Raymond Osmin] Benech’s Etudes sur les Classiques 
Lat[ins] app[liquées] au droit civil Romain. 70 pp. [Les 
satiriques] Horace. 


1875 


[Charles Cavendish Fulke] Greville’s [The Greville] Mem- 
oirs [subtitle: A Journal of the Reigns of King George IV. 
and King William IV.] vols. 1 & 2. 

Finished pt. 1 [Christopher Columbus] Langdell. Cas. on Dis- 
covery. [Cases in Equity Pleading, Selected with Special 
Reference to the Subject of Discovery] (see 1874) 1876. 

Greville’s Mem. vol. 3. 

Feb. 17. [Claude Joseph] Tissot. Droit Pénal Etudié dans ses principes 
&c. [i.e., dans les usages et les lois des différents peuples du 
monde.] vol. 1. 

[Sir John Eric] Erichsen. On Railway Accidents. [On Rail- 
way and Other Injuries of the Nervous System. ] 


Mar. 17. pp- 162 of Tissot Droit Pénal. 
May 28. finished Tissot Droit Pénal. vol. 2. 
Mar. 24. [Sir Henry James Sumner] Maine’s [Lectures on the] Early 


Hist. of Inst[itutions. } 
[Benjamin] Thorpe’s Anc[ient] Laws & Inst[itutes] of Eng- 


land. vol. 1. 

Mar. 26. [Cosmo Nelson] Innes’s [Lectures on] Scotch Legal Antiqui- 
ties. 

Ap. 14. [Edward] Buck’s Mass. Eccl[esiastical] Law in connection 


with Old South Case. [See 119 Mass. Old South Society v. 
Crocker, 1875. Shattuck was one of counsel for defendants. ] 


May s. [Antoine Francois Prévost.] Manon Lescaut. 
Some short stories of Stendhal. 
June 11. E[mile Louis Victor de] Laveleye. De la Propriété [et de ses 
formes primitives. ] 
16. [Edwin Charles] Clark. Early Rom[an] Law. (2¢ time). 


[Jules] Michelet’s [History of the] Roman Republic. 
[Alexis] Giraud-Teulon. Orig[ines du mariage et] de la 
Famille. 
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July 13. 


17. 


18. 


21. 
Aug. = 


Sept. 7. 


Sept. 12. 


1874-5. 


Oct. 25. 


Nov. 
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[Sir Kenelm Edward] Digby’s [An Introduction to the] His- 
t{ory of the] Law of Real Prop[erty.] 


[Jules] Michelet. Orig[ines] du droit Frangais [cherchées 
dans les symboles et formules du droit universel.] 


Paul Viollet. Caractére collectif des premiéres Propriétés im- 
mobil[iéres]: in Bibl[iothé¢que] de l’Ecole des Chartes. 1872 
t. 3. noted in 1876. 

[Joseph Arthur,] C[om]te de Gobineau. Les Pléiades. 

[Théodule Armand] Ribot. English Psychology. 


Looked through [Henry] Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics. 

Tourguenieff. Eaux Printaniéres &c. 

[John Henry, Cardinal] Newman. Characteristics of Dr New- 
man [Characteristics from the Writings of John Henry 
Newman; Being Selections Personal, Historical, Philosoph- 
ical, and Religious, from His Various Works.] (parts). 

Coleridge’s speech in Saurin & Starr & other speeches. [John 
Duke Coleridge, Baron Coleridge. Speeches Delivered in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, in the Case of Saurin v. Starr 
& Another. ] 

[Alfred Tennyson, Baron] Tennyson. Queen Mary. 

[Sir Walter Scott.] Guy Mannering. Peveril of the Peak &c. 

[Samuel] Rogers. [Recollections of the] Table Talk of [Sam- 
uel Rogers. ] 

[Jane Austen.] Northanger Abbey. 


[Rudolph] Sohm. Der Procesz der Lex Salica, in German re- 
read, also, therewith [Marcel] Thévenin’s translation of same. 
(see 1874). 

[Edward Augustus] Freeman. Early English Hist. [Freeman 
published no work under this exact title although he had 
written several books by 1875 on the general subject of early 
English history.] 260 pp. 

[Johann Wolfgang von] Goethe’s Faust (German) with Hay- 
ward’s transl" [Faust: a Dramatic Poem, tr. into English Prose 
by A. Hayward.] 

[Alexis Charles Henri Maurice Cléral] de Tocqueville. L’An- 
cien Régime et la Revolution. 

[Honoré de] Balzac. Hist[oire] d[es] Treize — (several 
stories). Colonel Chabert. Une Tenebreuse Affaire &c. 


[James Barr] Ames’s [Select] Cases on Torts. part 2. See 
Nov/74. 

{ Adolf, Freiherr von] Scheurl. Lehrbuch der Instit[utionen]. 
267 pp. see 1876. 


[James Barr] Ames. Cases on Pleading. 
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Dec. 17. 


Dec. 29. 


Dec. 18(?). 


Jan. 16. 


Jan. 


Feb. 14. 


Mar. 4. 


Mar. 24. 


[Joseph Marie, Comte] de Maistre. Soirées de St. Petersbourg 
[subtitle: Entretiens sur le gouvernement temporel de la 
providence, suivies d’un traité sur les sacrifices.] pp. 302. 

[Melville Madison] Bigelow’s L[eading] C[ases] on [the Law 
of] Torts [Determined by the Courts of America and Eng- 
land.] 216 pp. & cases to p. 394. 

Colmache. Revelations of [the Life of Prince] Talleyrand. 

[John Elliott] Cairnes. [Some] Leading Principles of Polit[i- 
cal] Econ{[omy Newly Expounded.] 

Ch[arles] Fred[erick] Hartt. Notes on Manuf[acture] of 
Pottery [among Savage Races. ] 


H[enry] Sidgwick. Methods of Ethics. 


Report of Sanitary Cond. of Boston 1875. Tom Curtis et al. 
[Boston. Medical Commission to Investigate Sanitary Con- 
ditions of the City. The Sanitary Condition of Boston]. 

Sir R[{oland] Knyvet Wilson. Hist. Mod. Eng. Law. pp. 1- 
50, 133-170. 

[James Morgan] Hart’s German Universities [subtitle: A Nar- 
rative of Personal Experience.] 


1876 


[Sir] R[oland] K[nyvet] Wilson. Hist. Modern English Law. 
(see ’75). 

[Aleksandr Sergeevich] Pushkin. Russian Romance. (tr. Mrs. 
[J. Buchan] Telfer). 


[William Edward Hartpole] Lecky’s [History of] European 
Morals [from Augustus to Charlemagne.] vol. 1 beginning 
at Ch. 2. p. 169. 


Report of Mass. Comm® on Taxation (incl. Mass. Statutes with 
Munroe.) [Report of the Commissioners Appointed to In- 
quire into the Expediency of Revising and Amending the 
Laws Relating to Taxation and Exemption Therefrom. Janu- 
ary, 1875.] 

Finished article on Primitive Notions in Modern Law [see 
Holmes, American Law Review, 1875-76, v. 10, pp. 422- 
439-] 

M[atthew] Arnold. Literature & Dogma. 196 pp. 

{Charles Dickens.] Tale of Two Cities. 


Finished Cases in [Melville Madison] Bigelow L[eading] 
C[ases on the Law of] Torts. 


Shadworth [Hollway] Hodgson. Time & Space. [subtitle: 
A Metaphysical Essay. ] 
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26. 


April 17. 


June 9. 


June 3. 


June 5. 


July 7. 


15. 


17. 


July 17. 
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Looked through Gregory of Tours. Hist. [Saint Gregorius, 
bishop of Tours. Histoire des Francs. } 

[Hans Staden.] Captivity of Hans Stade [of Hesse, in A.D. 
1547-1555, Among the Wild Tribes of Eastern Brazil. ] 

[John] Wordsworth [bishop of Salisbury. Fragments and 
Specimens of] Early Latin. esp. XII Tables & notes. 50 pp. 

[Adolf, Freiherr von] Scheurl. Lehrb[uch] der Institutionen. 
(see ’75 141 pp. 408 pp. in all.) 

[David] Hume. Philos. [i.e., A Treatise on Human Nature. 
Ed. by T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, 1874.] Green’s Introd. 
to pl{acitum] 140 [at] p. 119 & essay to p. 372 (72 pp.) 
(1877, 154) [the part in parentheses is penciled in and prob- 
ably means that he read 154 p. in 1877.] 

[Rudolph] Sohm. Frank[ischen] R[eichs und] G[erichts] 
Verfassung. 232 pp. 37 pp. 2nd time. 

[Alfred Victor, Comte] de Vigny. Cing-Mars. 

Att. Gen —Sillem (Alexandria case) Jury Trial [The Attorney 
General v. Sillem and Others, Claiming the Vessel ‘Alexan- 
dra,’ Seized under the Foreign Enlistment Act . . . Report 
of the Trial before the Right Honourable the Lord Chief 
Baron and a Special Jury.] 

[Edouard René Lefebre de] Laboulaye. [Essai sur les] Lois 
Crim[inelles] des Rom[ains concernant la responsibilité des 
magistrats. ] 

[John] Indermaur’s Abridged L.C. Eq. [An Epitome of 
Leading Conveyancing and Equity Cases. ] 

[Marcus Tullius] Cicero. Laws— (Barham Tr.) [Political 
Works Comprising His Treatise on the Republic and His 
Treatise on the Laws. Ed. by Francis Barham.] 

[Plinius Caecilius Secundus.] Pliny’s Letters [by] Al[fred] 
Church & [W. J.] Brodribb. 

[Christopher Columbus] Langdell’s cases on discovery [Cases 
in Equity Pleading, Selected with Special Reference to the 
Subject of Discovery] part 2. 

Most of [William Rathbone] Greg’s Mistaken Aims [and At- 
tainable Ideals] of [the] artizan Class. 

[Andrew] Amos. Ruins of Time [Exemplified in Sir Matthew 
Hale’s History of the Pleas of the Crown.] 

[William Mawdesley] Best. [The Principles of the Law of] 
Evidence. to Book 2 pt. 3 Doc[{uments.] 

[Juljan] Klaczko. Two Chancellors [Prince Gortchakof and 
Prince Bismarck. ] 

J[ohn] F[rancis] Campbell. My Circular Notes. [subtitle: 
Extracts from Journals, Letters Sent Home, Geological and 
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Other Notes, Written While Travelling Westward Round 
the World.] 
[Sir] J[ames] F[itzjames] Stephen. Digest [of the Law] of 
Evidence. 
[John Richard] Green. [Stray] Studies from Eng! & Italy. 
[Théophile] Gautier. Nouvellas (Fortunio &c). 
27. [John Francis] Campbell. My Circular Notes. vol. 2. 
[Sir Henry James Sumner] Maine’s review of Stephen’s Ind. 
Ev. Act [‘Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s Introduction to the Indian 
Evidence Act,’ Fortnightly Review, Jan—June, 1873, v. 13 
(ns.), pp. 51-67.] Maine’s Rede lecture on India [The 
Effects of Observation of India on Modern European 
Thought; The Rede Lecture Delivered . . . May 22, 1875.] 
28. [Christopher Columbus] Langdell on Discovery. [Cases in 
Equity Pleading, Selected with Special Reference to the 
Subject of Discovery] pt. 3. 
29. M[atthew] Arnold. God & the Bible. 


30. [Christopher Columbus] Langdell on Discovery. [Cases in 
Equity Pleading, Selected with Special Reference to the 
Subject of Discovery] pt. 4 & see above, 1875. 
[Sir George Otto] Trevelyan’s [The Life and Letters of Lord] 
Macaulay. vol. 2. 


Aug. 2. [Octave] Feuillet. Un Mariage dans la monde. 
5. [Sir James] Wigram. [Points in the Law of} Discovery. 
[Alfred Russel] Wallace. [On] Miracles & Mod[ern] Spiritu- 
alism. 


[Théophile] Gautier. Capitaine Fracasse (24 time). 
[John] Leighton. Paris under the Commune. 
Aug. 17. [George Henry] Lewes. [On] Actors & [the Art of] Acting. 
26. [Henry Du Pre] Labouchere. [Diary of the] Besieged Resi- 
dent in Paris. 
Victor Hugo. Notre Dame de Paris. 


Sept. John Fiske. Unseen World. 
G[eorge] H[enry] Lewes. Problems of Life & Mind. vol. 1. 
pp- 242. 
Sept. 17. [Mandell] Creighton [bishop of London]. Hist. of Rome. 


(Primer) [one of Macmillan’s ‘History Primers.’ ] 

[Eustace Clare Grenville Murray.] French Pictures in English 
Chalk. 

[Stephen Martin] Leake. [The Elements of the Law of] Con- 
tracts. 182 pp. 

[Friedrich Karl von] Savigny. [Treatise] on Poss" [or, the Jus 
Possessionis of the Civil Law.] 300 pp. 
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[Heinrich Gottfried] Gengler. German[ische] Rechts- 
denkmiler. (Einleitung pp. 173). 

H. Adams et al. [See third entry below: Essays in Anglo-Saxon 
Law. ]} 

Walter C[opland] Perry. The Franks [From Their First Ap- 
pearance in History to the Death of King Pepin] pp. 1-188, 
343-JOl. 

[Henry Charles] Coote’s Neglected Fact in English History. 

Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law. (nearly all of it twice — very 
carefully notes & references.) [The various essays are by 
Henry Adams, H. Cabot Lodge, Ernest Young, and J. Law- 
rence Laughlin. ] 

Arguments & Charge in Dalton Case (Choate, Dana, & Merrick) 
[The Arguments of Counsel for Libellee, Helen Maria Dal- 
ton, in the Dalton Divorce Case. Judge Merrick’s Charge to 
the Jury in the Dalton Divorce Case.] 

[Sir John Pentland] Mahaffy. Social Life in Greece [from 

[Alexandre] Dumas. [Le comte de] Monte Christo. 

[Lucie (Austin)] Lady Duff-Gordon’s Last Letters from 
Egypt. 

Noted Kent L.R. 10 Q.B. 10 Ex. [Law Reports: 10 Queen’s 
Bench, 10 Exchequer. ] 

[Konrad Hubert Hugo] Loersch & [Richard] Schroeder. 
Urkunden zur Geschichte des deutschen [privat] rechtes. 
4° pp- 

[Georg Ludwig] von Maurer. Einleitung [zur Geschichte der 
Mark-, Hof-, Dorf-, und Stadt-Verfassung und der 6ffent- 
lichen Gewalt.] 56 pp. 


1877 


[Friedrich Karl von] Savigny. [Treatise] on Poss" 24 time 
(last 117 pp. cf. 1876 & 1870). 

Noted Kent L.R. 10 C.P. 7 H.L. 10 Ch. 1 Ch D. 2 Ch.D. 2 
Lowell. L.R. 2 C.C. & 1 CC. [Law Reports: 10 Common 
Pleas, 7 English & Irish Appeal Cases, 10 Chancery Appeals, 
1 Chancery Division, 2 Chancery Division; 2 Lowell; Law 
Reports: 2 Crown Cases Reserved & 1 Crown Cases Re- 
served. | 

L[ucien] Biart. L’eau dormante &c. [Revue des deux mondes, 
v. 107, September 1873, pp. 286-315.] 

[Sir] Lfeslie] Stephen. Hist. English Thought [in the 
Eighteenth Century. ] 

L. Stephen. Hist. English Thought. vol. 2, 282 pp. 
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Feb. 8. [Charles Sidney] Whitman’s Patent Cases [Determined in the 
Supreme Court of the United States.) (1 Black — 20 Wall.) 
[Actually v. 2 which contains 1 Black — 20 Wallace, 1861- 
74. V. 1, published in 1878, contains the previous years 
1810-60.] (noted Kent) & all patent cases in 21, 22, 23 
Wall[ace. U.S. Supreme Court Reports] & 91. 92. U.S. 
[Supreme Court Reports. ] 


Feb. got up Trial by Jury. [Heinrich] Brunner’s article [‘Schwur- 
gericht’] in [Franz von] Holtzendorff’s Rechtslex[ikon, i.e., 
the second part of his Encyklopadie der Rechtswissenschaft. ] 
[Isaac Theodore] Hoague’s art. (‘On Trial by Jury: Its 
Origin’] Am. Law Rev. [v.] xi. [p.] 24. [Thomas] Starkie’s 
article [‘On Trial by Jury’] — Law Review [and Quarterly 
Journal of British and Foreign Jurisprudence. v.] ii. [pp.] 
370[-404]. Glanville, Bracton & other authorities. [Holmes’s 
expression ‘got up’ means that he was making a detailed study 
of the subject. The ‘Black Book’ in which he kept notes on 
his reading contains three pages on this particular subject. ] 

[ Jocelin de Brakelond.] Cronica Jocelini de Brakelonda. (Cam- 
den Soc. [Publications] 1840). 

A[rthur] C{lement] Eddis. Rule of Ex parte Waring. 

Beispruchsrecht &c in deutschen Recht. Vierteljahrschrift fiir 
G & RWS. ix. 67-101. [Alfred Pernice. ‘Beispruchsrecht 
und Universalsuccession im deutschen Rechte,’ Kritische 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Gesetzgebung und Rechtswissenschaft. 
Vv. 9, pp. 67—101.] 

Got up Privity & Personification of Res — [Georg] Beseler’s 
[Die Lehre von den] Erbvertragen. [v.] i. pp. [unfinished 
entry. ] 

April 25. finished article on subject for Law Review [see Holmes, ‘Primi- 
tive Notions in Modern Law. Part II,’ American Law Re- 
view, 1876-77, V. 11, pp. 641-660. ] 

March 27. [Christopher Columbus] Langdell’s Summary of Equity Plead- 
ing. 

[Luke Owen] Pike’s History of Crime in England [Illustrating 
the Changes of the Laws in the Progress of Civilization. v.] 
li. 167 pp. 

Smith vs Ferrers. [Proceedings upon the Trial of the Action 
Brought by Mary Elizabeth Smith against the Right Hon. 
Washington Sewallis Shirley, Earl Ferrers, for a Breach of 

: Promise of Marriage. London, 1846.] 

June 10[?]. [Immanuel] Kant’s Theory of Ethics. [The Metaphysic of 
Ethics. ] 

[Friedrich Ludwig von] Keller. Der Rémische Civil Process 
[und die Actionen in summarischer Darstellung zum Ge- 
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brauche bei Vorlesungen.] pp. 350. notes to p. 214. 108 pp. 
twice. 

[Honoré de] Balzac. Cousine Bette. 

[Alphonse] Daudet. Aventures de Tartarin. 

G[ustave] Droz. Les Etangs. 

G[ustave] Droz. Une Femme Génante. 

[Edmond Frangois Valentin] About. Vacances de la Comtesse. 
La vieille roche [pt. 2]. 

[Edmond Frangois Valentin] About. Le Marquis de Lanrose. 
La vieille roche [pt. 3]. 

H[erbert] Spencer. Principles of Sociology. 190 pp. Am. ed. 

[Sir Frederick] Pollock. [A Digest of the Law of] Partnership. 

J{ane Porter.] Thaddeus of Warsaw. 

[Denis] Diderot. Jacques le fataliste &c [i.e., et son maitre. ] 

[Pierre Augustin Caron de] Beaumarchais. [Le] Mariage de 
Figaro. 

[Francois Marie Arouet de] Voltaire. Candide &c. 

[William] Minot. Taxation [in Massachusetts.] (pamphlet). 

H[enry] James. The American. 

[Immanuel] Kant. Princ. Metaphys. du droit. Tissot & the 
introduction. [Principes métaphysiques du droit . . . avec 
une introduction et des notes, par Joseph Tissot. } 

[James Hutchison] Stirling. Lect[ures] on Philos. of Law. 

[Edward] Gibbon’s Autobiography (Milman) [Life of Ed- 
ward Gibbon . . . with Selections from His Correspond- 
ence, and Illustrations by the Rev. H. H. Milman.] 

[John Torrey] Morse’s Life of [Alexander] Hamilton. 2 v. 

Rev[ue] des dfeux] Mondes. Juin/77. 

[Sir James Fitzjames] Stephen’s Dig[est of the] Crim[inal] 
Law. 

[Walter Richard Cassels.] Supernatural Religion. vol. 3. 

[Brooke Foss] Westcott [bishop of Durham. A General Sur- 
vey of the History of the] Canon of the New Test[ament]. 

[Thomas Dehany] Bernard’s [The] Progress of Doctrine in 
[the] N[ew] T [estament. ] 

[Rudolph] Sohm. Alt.D. R. & GVF. [Die altdeutsche Reichs- 
und Gerichtsverfassung.] Vol. 1. (from p. 232 cf. 1876). 

F[rancis] H[erbert] Bradley. Ethical Studies. 52 pp. 

[Friedrich Albert] Lange’s Hist. of Materialism [and Criticism 
of Its Present Importance. ] 

[Gabriel] Dantragues. Histoires d’Amour [et d’argent.] 

[Louis Amédie Eugéne] Achard. Parisiennes [et provinciales. } 

Law Rep[orts] 2 Cr[own] Cas[es Reserved. ] 

Law Rep[orts] 1 Cr[own] Cas[es Reserved. ] 
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Nov. 29. 


Dec. 9. 


Dec. [10? ]. 


[Charles Henry Felix] Routh on Overwork &c. [i.e., On Over- 
work and Premature Mental Decay. London, 1873.] 

[Emile] Erckmann [and Alexandre] Chatrian. L’Invasion [ou 
le fou Yégof]. Mad™* Thérése. Hist[{oire] du Plebiscite. 
Waterloo. 

Mind [a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy.] 
Vol. 1. 

Wallace’s Hegel. Prolegomena. [Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
Hegel. The Logic of Hegel . . . with Prolegomena, by 
W. Wallace.] 184 pp. 

Firmin Maillard. Les Derniers Bohémes [subtitle: Henri Mur- 
ger et son temps. | 

P[aul] de Kock. Les Femmes le Jeu & le Vin. 

[Laurence Sterne.] Tristram Shandy. vol. 1. 

Cavalié [Alexander] Mercer. Journal of Waterloo Campaign. 

[Carl Georg] Bruns. Recht des Besitzes [im Mittelalter und 
in der Gegenwart. } 

R[einhold] Schmid. Ueber die Natur des Besitzes. in 
Krit[ische] Ve'jahr Schrift [i.e., Vierteljahrschrift fiir Ge- 
setzgebung und Rechtswissenschaft v.] XII pp. 63-85. 

[Jacob Friedrich] Behrend. Zum Process der lex Salica. pp. 
57-89. 

[Bernhard Joseph Hubert] Windscheid. [Lehrbuch des] 
Pandektenr[echts. v.] i. §§ 148-164. pp. 436-508. as to pos- 
session. 

[Georg Friedrich] Puchta. Besitz in [Julius] Weiske’s Rechts 
Lex[icon v.] ii. pp. 41-73. 

[Carl Georg] Bruns. Besitzklagen [des rémischen und heutigen 
Rechts] § 26 pp. 263-299 & §§ 1-6 pp. 59. 

[Andreas] Heusler. Die Gewere. §§ 27, 28 pp. 336-381, § 31 
PP- 419-441. 

[Edward] Caird. [A Critical Account of the] Philosophy of 
Kant. pp. 181. (1878. p. 418). 

[Elisha] Mulford’s Nation [subtitle: The Foundations of Civil 
Order and Political Life in the United States.] pp. 78. 

[Rudolph von] Jhering. Geist d[es] rém[ischen] R[echts 
auf den verschiedenen Stufen seiner Entwicklung. v.] 1 
§ 1-13 cf. 1879. 


1878 


[Friedrich Ludwig von] Keller. Rémische Civil Process (cf. 
1877) from p. 350. 

[Edward] Caird. [A Critical Account of the] Philosophy of 
Kant. from p. 181 (cf. 1877). 
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[T. Collyns Simon.] Hegel & his Connexion with British 
Thought—2 Articles in Contemporary Rev[iew]. Jan- 
March. 1870 [v. 13, pp. 47-79 and pp. 398-421.] 

[Edmond Louis Antoine Huot] de Goncourt. Maitresses de 
Louis XV. 2 v. 

[Edmond Louis Antoine Huot de Goncourt. Histoire de la] 
Société Frangaise pendant la Directoire. 

[William Hurrell Mallock.] The New Republic [or, Culture, 
Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country House. ] 

1 Article for Law Rev. on Possession. [see Holmes, American 
Law Review, 1877-78, v. 12, pp. 688-720. ] 

[Andreas] Heusler. [Die] Gewere. (see above) pp. 1-175. 
App. 470-502. 

[Sir Austen Henry] Layard’s Nineveh [and Its Remains. ] 

[Francois] Lenormant. Chaldean Magic [subtitle: Its Origin 
and Development. | 

[Christopher Columbus] Langdell’s Discovery [Cases in Equity 
Pleading, Selected with Special Reference to the Subject of 
Discovery.] (24 time). 

International Politics. 

[Octave Feuillet.] Roman d’un Jeune homme pauvre. 

[Christopher Columbus] Langdell. [A Selection of] Cases on 
Sales [of Personal Property.] 175 pp. 

E[dward] G[riffin] Parker. Reminisc[ences] of R[ufus] 
Choate. 

Petite Histoire de France. [Possibly the book by Victor 
Duruy with this title published in Paris in 1876.] 

M[axime] Du Camp. Les Convulsions de Paris. v. I. 

[Friedrich Karl von] Savigny. Traité de Droit Romain. Begun 
July 29. vol. 1. fin‘ about Sept. 1. also vol. 2 pp. 67. 

A[lIphonse] Daudet. Contes Choisis. 

[Laurence Oliphant. The Tender Recollections of] Irene Mac- 
Gillicuddy. 

[Regina Maria (Dalton) Roche.] Children of the Abbey. 

W\[illiam] H[enry] S[tanley] Monck. Introd. to the Critical 
Philosophy. 

[James Henry] Monahan. Method of Law. [subtitle: An 
Essay on the Statement and Arrangement of the Legal Stand- 
ard of Conduct.] 


[Charles Staniland] Wake. Evolution of Morality. vol. 1. 
pp- 62-440. 
Wake. Evolution of Morality. vol. 2. pp. 1-200, 300-442 End. 


2 [Arthur] Browne. [A Compendious View of the] Civ[il 
Law] & Adm[iralty] Law. pp. 20-129, 347-509. 
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[ Victor Hugo.] Histoire d’un Crime. Vol. 1. 

J{ules Amédée] B[arbey] D’Aurevilly. Les Bas Bleus. 

[James Barr] Ames. [A Selection of] Cases on [the Law of] 
Bills & notes [and Other Negotiable Paper.] vol. 1. 

Ames. Cases on Bills & notes. Vol. 2. pt. 1. pp. 260. 

[Henry Charles] Lea. Superstition & Force [subtitle: Essays 
on the Wager of Law — the Wager of Battle — The Ordeal 
— Torture.] 34 ed. [Philadelphia, 1878] to p. 266. 

Account. Langdell’s cases [in Equity Jurisdiction] & lectures 
on [Freeman Oliver] Haynes’s chapter [in Outlines of 
Equity. Holmes probably read Warren’s class notes of 
Langdell’s lectures. See below, 12 January 1879.] 

[Sir George] Stephen. Adventures of [an] Attorney in Search 
of Practice. 

Interpleader — Langdell’s Cases [in Equity Jurisdiction] & lec- 
tures on. 

Bills to perpet[uate] testimony, Quia timet — peace — cases & 
lectures on. [In Langdell’s Cases on Equity Jurisdiction. ] 

[Heinrich] Brunner. Zulassigkeit der Anwaltschaft &c. [i.e., 
im franzésischen, normannischen, und englischen Rechte des 
Mittelalters. Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissen- 
schaft, 1878, v. 1, pp. 321-383.] 63 pp. 

P{aul Edme] de Musset. Lui et Elle. 

Polit[{ical] Adventures of L¢ Beaconsfield [papers which had 
appeared anonymously in the Fortnightly Review and were 
printed in book form in 1878.] 

[Freeman Oliver] Haynes’s Outlines of Equity. 4 ed. (Exc. 
Account read supra) & some of the cases cited. 

[Bernhard Joseph Hubert] Windscheid. [Lehrbuch des] 
Pandekten[rechts] vol. 1. pp. [unfinished entry.] 

[Joseph Arthur, Comte de] Gobineau. La Renaissance [Savan- 
arole — César Borgia — Jules II — Léon X — Michel-Ange.] 

G[eorge] Sand. Elle et Lui. 


1879 


Langdell’s Lectures on Com. Law Procedure. (Warren's 
notes) [probably Samuel Dennis Warren’s class notes. He 
was graduated from the Harvard Law School in 1877 and 
was a friend of Holmes. ]} 

Ames’s Lect. St[atute of] Frauds & Lim[itations.] Contr[acts] 
& Torts (Warren’s notes) & Langd. notes to Cas. Contr. 
[probably 2d ed. of Langdell’s Cases on Contracts, vol. 1 of 
which was published in 1879.] 

La Société-Russe [par un Russe.] vol. 1. 
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[Edward Spencer] Beesley. Cataline, Clodius & Tiberius. 

[Leopold, Ritter von] Sacher-Masoch. Le Legs de Cain. 

[Rudolph von] Jhering. L’Esprit du droit Romain [dans les 
diverses phases de son developpement] tr. Meulenaere vol. 1, 
§ 14-25. See 1877. 

Jhering. L’esprit du droit Romain tr. Meulenaere Vol. 2. 

Jhering. L’Esprit du droit Romain tr. Meulenaere Vol. 3. 

Jhering. L’Esprit du droit Romain tr. Meulenaere Vol. 4. 

[John] Ruskin. Ariadne Florentina [subtitle: Six Lectures on 
Wood and Metal Engraving. ] 

[John] Ruskin. Arata Pentelici. [subtitle: Six Lectures on the 
Elements of Sculpture.] 

[Christopher Columbus] Langdell’s [A Selection of] Cases on 
Sales [of Personal Property.] pp. 175 to End. 

[John] Ruskin. Val d’Arno. -[subtitle: Ten Lectures on the 
Tuscan Art Directly Antecedent to the Florentine Year of 
Victories. ] 

[John] Ruskin. Munera Pulveris (subtitle: Six Essays on the 
Elements of Political Economy. ] 

[Friedrich Adolf] Trendelenburg. Naturrecht [auf dem 
Grunde der Ethik.] Part I. 154 pp. 

Cha[rle]s F[rancis] Adams, jr. Railroads: Their Origin & 
Problems. 

M[elville] M{adison] Bigelow’s MS. Summons by writ & writ 
Process to 12" century. 67 pp. [Bigelow’s Placita Anglo- 
Normannica 1066-1195 was published in 1879. Holmes was 
probably reading his friend’s MS before it was printed. ] 

[Henry de] Bracton. [De legibus et consuetudinibus Angliae.] 
tr. by Twiss. Vol. 1. 

[Daniel] Defoe. Roxana, or the Fortunate Mistress. 

The Rolliad. [Probationary Odes for the Laureatship; and 
Political Miscellanies. ] 

V[ictor] Hugo. Histoire d’une Crime. Vol. 2. 

[John Morley, Viscount] Morley. Diderot [and the Encyclo- 
paedists. ] 

Noblesse Oblige. [Unidentifiable. Works with this title were 
written by Spielhagen, Roberts, von Holtei, Keddie, and 
many others, before 1879.] 

Proofs rec? Article Common Carriers & Common Law. Ameri- 
can Law Review, 1878-79, v. 13, pp. 609-631.] 

[Alexandre] Dumas. Nanon. Two Dianas. 

[Alain René Le Sage.] Gil Blas. 

Rabelais p. 215. 


[Isaac Preston] Cory. [A Practical Treatise] on Accounts. 
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[Sir William] Jones. [An Essay] on [the Law of] Bailments. 

[Alexandre] Dumas. Three Musketeers. Twenty Years After. 
Vicomte de Bragelonne. 

[Bernhard Joseph Hubert] Windscheid. [Lehrbuch des] Pan- 
dekten[rechts.] to p. 526. 

[Heinrich] Brunner’s [Die Entstehung der] Schwurgerichte. 

3 [Adolphe] Pictet. Origines Indo-Européennes [ou, les Aryas 
primitifs; essai de paléontologie linguistique.] pp. 95-179 (on 
law[?] &c.). 

[Robert] Campbell. [The Law of] Negligence. 24 Ed. 

Couture’s Talks. [possibly: Thomas Couture. Conversations 
on Art Methods. New York, 1879.]} 

Pasquino & Marforio. [Marforio, pseud. Dialogo fra Pasquino 
e Marforio.] 

[Maxime] Du Camp. Convulsions de Paris. vol. 2. 

[Eugéne Chavette.] Aimé de son Conciérge [Paris, 1877.] 

in Holzendorff’s Rechts Cyclop. [This item is indented on the 
page and Holmes probably intended to add data. 


[Albert Venn] Dicey. [The Law of] Domicil [as a Branch of 
the Law of England, Stated in the Form of Rules.] (& notice 
for Jan. Law Rev.) [Book review by Holmes in American 
Law Review, 1880, v. 14, pp. 67-68.] 

Reports gone through more or less [John] Strange. [King’s 
Bench reports, 1715-1748. Robert] L* Raym[ond. King’s 
Bench reports, 1694-1732. Robert] Keilway. [King’s Bench 
reports, 1496-1531. Jacques] Dyer. vol. 1 [King’s Bench 
reports, 1513-1582. George] Cary. [Court of Chancery re- 
ports, 1557-1604. John] Clayton. [Nisi Prius reports, 1631- 
1650. William] Tothill. [Court of Chancery reports, 1559- 
1646. | 

Miss [Susan Edmonstone] Ferrier. The Inheritance. 

Wrote on Jurispr. & Theory of Tort. [See below, 16 October.] 

[Mrs Anna Katherine (Green) Rohlfs.] The Leavenworth 
Case [subtitle: A Lawyer’s Story. ] 

[Gustave] Droz. Entre Nous. 

H. Greville [pseud. for Mme Alice Marie Céleste (Fleury) 
Durand.] Dosia. 

[Emile] Zola. Voeu d’une Morte &c. 

Jos[eph] Victor [von] Scheffel. Ekkehard [subtitle: A Tale 
of the Tenth Century.] Tauchnitz ed. 


Sir W[illia}m R{eynell] Anson. [English Law of] Contract. 
[Sir Henry Wilmot] Seton’s Early Records in Equity. 
[Victor] Cherbuliez. Prosper Randoce. tr. Carl Bensoi. 
[Honoré de] Balzac. Physiologie du Mariage. La derniére 
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Incarnation de Vautrin. Splendeurs et Miséres des Courtis- 
anes. 

[Melville Madison] Bigelow’s Ms. as to Writ Process (criti- 
cally) [see under 16 March 1879, above.] 

[Heinrich] Brunner. Das Franzésische Inhaberpapier des Mit- 
telalters. 

[Thomas] Platt. [A Practical Treatise] on Covenants & here- 
with many cases as to Cov[enan]ts running with land, 
touching these points. Spencer’s case & notes in Sm. L.C. 
[John William Smith. A Selection of Leading Cases, on 
Various Branches of the Law.] The Digests and Abridge- 
ments. 

Finished Art[icle] on Princ. of Liab. in Tort for Jan. Law 
Rev. “Trespass & Negligence” [American Law Review, 
1880, Vv. 14, pp. 1-35.] 

[Rudolf von] Jhering. Kampf um’s Recht. Struggle for Law 
(Tr. John J. Labor). 


1880 


[Sir James Fitzjames] Stephen. General View of Crim[inal] 
Law [of England. ] 

O[ctave] Feuillet. La petite Comtesse. Parc. Onesta. 

[Francis] Wharton. Philosophy of Crim[inal] Law. 

[Robert] Mackenzie. The 19% Century. [A History.] 

At work writing Lectures for Lowell Inst. wh[ich] occupies 
evenings, begun about Jan. 1. 

[Christopher Columbus] Langdell’s Summary [of the Law of] 
Contracts fint Mar 28 & notice in Law Rev. [Book review 
by Holmes in American Law Review, 1880, v. 14, pp. 233- 
235-] 

[Pierre] Lanfrey. [Histoire de] Napoleon. [v.] 1, p. 152. 

[Sir Henry Wilmot] Seton’s Early Records in Equity. 

[Pierre] Vésinier. History of the Commune of Paris. 

[Emile] Gaboriau’s Esclaves de Paris. 2 v. 

William] Roscoe Osler. Tintoretto. 


[Emile] Gaboriau. Monsieur Lecog. 2 v. Mystery of Orcival. 

R[obert] Grant. Confessions of a Frivolous Girl [subtitle: 
A Story of Fashionable Life.] 

Democracy [probably Henry Adams’ novel which appeared in 
this year. ] 

[Emile] Zola. Nana. 

Miss Braddon [Mrs Mary Elizabeth (Braddon) Maxwell.] 
Vixen. 

[Emile] Gaboriau. File No. [113.] Eng. tr. 





| 
| 
| 
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[Joseph Arthur, Comte de] Gobineau. Within an Inch of his 
Life. Eng. tr. 

[Frédéric] Soulié. Aventures d’un Jeune Cadet de Famille. 
& 3 other vols. [of the series called] drames inconnus. 

[Joseph Arthur, Comte de] Gobineau. Nouvelles Asiatiques. 

[Pierre Augustin Caron de] Beaumarchais. Mémoires. 

[Victor] Cherbuliez. Samuel Brohl & Cie. 


ELeanor N. LittTLe 
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When Bookstacks Overflow 


OONER or later — and usually sooner than was anticipated when 

its building was planned — every research library faces the 

problem of what to do when its bookstacks are full. Six possi- 

bilities may then be considered. Recourse to new methods of 
shelving may enable it to crowd more books into the building. A new 
and larger edifice may replace the present one. An annex may be con- 
structed. Portions of the collection may be moved out and established 
as departmental libraries. Infrequently used volumes may be stored 
in the vicinity. Or, finally, cooperative storage may be provided, per- 
haps at a distance from the library. 

It is not the purpose of this article to advocate any one solution or 
to combine several remedies in a prescription; no two libraries face 
exactly the same conditions. Rather, the advantages and disadvantages 
— and particularly the financial implications — of each possible meas- 
ure will be examined, always from the point of view of a university 
library, and factors will be pointed out that ought to be taken into 
account by any university librarian who has to decide what to do in a 
specific case. 


INNOVATIONS IN SHELVING 


If, by simply changing its methods of shelving books, a library could 
continue in the same building for years to come, it might at first glance 
seem to have found the cheapest and most conservative solution of the 
space problem. Such innovations, however, if adopted on any con- 
siderable scale, would necessitate radical changes in American library 
practice. A fifty per cent increase in stack capacity may be obtained 
if books are shelved by size instead of by subject, but professors and 
students would find little advantage in being admitted to stacks filled 
with unclassified books. Fore-edge shelving (i.e., placing books with 
their spines up) will also save forty to fifty per cent in space; this has 
been advocated recently,’ but the physical damage that might ensue 
makes this expedient unattractive. 


*Fremont Rider, Compact Book Storage (New York, 1949). 
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At least four different types of compact shelving are now available, 
and they increase stack capacity by from sixty to ninety per cent. 
Costs of installation in an old building are difficult to determine, and 
evidently are not low if existing stacks have to be removed and per- 
haps junked. A paper by Robert Muller* has recently offered the 
first detailed analysis of this problem, but further study is needed. 
Moreover, the inconvenience resulting from compact shelving is hard 


to assess; it seems likely to prove unsuitable for extensive use in open 
stacks. 


New Buipincs 


Construction of a new building has been the traditional procedure 
in American universities when existing stacks are full, and is the ideal 
solution from the point of view of most librarians. A good new 
building, it should be taken for granted, can be far more useful and 
satisfactory than the old one ever was, for there have been great ad- 
vances during recent years in the art and science of library planning. 
In addition to space for books, therefore, a new building promises 
better accommodations and service for readers and staff. 

The difficulties are financial. In some cases they may be insuper- 
able: if the resulting increase in overhead charges is included, a new 
building designed to house the major parts of Harvard University’s 
collections for the next twenty-five years would cost $16,000,000 at 
the minimum — $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 or even more if built on 
the scale prevailing during recent years in other Ivy Group univer- 
sities. At five per cent, the income from $16,000,000 is $800,000 per 
year, and, even if such a sum were available, the library would have 
difficulty in justifying a decision to use it for building rather than for 
other library purposes. 

Other circumstances may call for other decisions, but it is clear 
that costs ought to be faced squarely whenever the problem is debated. 
Monumental structures should in general be left out of consideration 
unless a donor appears who cannot be persuaded to give the money 
for other purposes of the library or university; but even non-monu- 
mental buildings are not cheap. While examples of new small libraries 

* Given at the Third Library Building Plans Institute, Madison, Wisconsin, 31 


January 1954, and to be published in the Proceedings of that Institute, which is to 
appear as an ACRL Monograph. 
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costing as little as one dollar per cubic foot may be found in areas 
where construction is relatively inexpensive, $1.60 per cubic foot is 
probably the lowest figure that can safely be used today if all fees 
and charges, including landscaping and equipment are included, and 
two dollars would be safer in many places. A new building also in- 
creases the library’s operating costs. Demands for service are stimu- 
lated by improved conditions; and charges for light, heat, and clean- 
ing increase with size. The increase in annual overhead charges for 
building and services will probably come to approximately two and 
one half per cent of the cost of the new construction — the actual 
figure has been greater in a number of instances, and this is a conser- 
vative estimate based on fairly broad experience. 

If $1.60 per cubic foot will cover the building and its equipment, 
and if the figures reported in 1952 by Dean Stallings * are analyzed and 
accepted, it will be found that on the average about $1,250 is required 
to house each thousand volumes and another $1,250 to provide space 
for each reader. (The cost of space for the library staff and for corri- 
dors, desks, public services, and so forth, is included in these figures.) 
This means that a building containing 2,000,000 cubic feet can be 
expected to cost $3,200,000, to hold 1,280,000 volumes, and to pro- 
vide for 1,280 readers (or, if the number of volumes is reduced to one 
million, the number of readers may be increased to 1,560). If it will 
also cost $80,000 a year more than the old building to operate, this 
sum, in an endowed institution, necessitates an addition of $1,600,000 
to the endowment if the interest rate is five per cent. While it is easy 
to argue about any of these figures, the author believes that they are 
low rather than high, for construction costs have increased since Dean 
Stallings wrote, estimates such as he obtained are likely to be low, and 
architects’ fees, equipment costs, and landscaping may have been 
omitted in some cases. 

If the new building costs $3,200,000, and if $1,600,000 more must 
be added to endowment to cover increased operating costs, the total 
investment comes to $4,800,000, which, at five per cent interest, would 
provide an annual income of $240,000. The question, therefore, is 
whether a new building is the best use to which this sum can be put; 
the library may well prefer to have the $240,000 per year for other 
purposes, or to use a portion of the $4,800,000 capital sum for one of 


*H. Dean Stallings, ‘College and University Library Buildings: A Ten-Year 
Forecast, 1950-1960,’ College and Research Libraries, XMll (1952), 136-140. 
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the other possible solutions to its space problem and have the remainder 
available for service or for the purchase of books. On the other hand, 
a new building may be essential, and may cost even more per cubic 
foot later than if constructed now. In any case, the alternatives ought 
to be examined before a decision is reached. It should not be forgotten 
that the potential net value of the replaced building for other purposes 
may in some cases be the deciding factor. 


ANNEXES 
The location or design of the present building may preclude any 


addition; in other cases, however, construction of an annex may offer 
a relatively satisfactory solution that will be cheaper than a new cen- 
tral library building. Planning of an annex will normally be handi- 
capped to some extent by the structure to which it must be appended. 
For example, if ceilings must be thirty per cent higher than would 
otherwise be desired, the cost per volume or reader housed in the 
annex may be something like twenty per cent greater than it would 
be in a wholly new building. The cost of essential reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of the old building must also be taken into account. 
Finally, it is obvious that a combination of old and new usually cannot 
expect to be as satisfactory as a completely new structure, and costs 
of providing service may be increased by makeshifts that a combina- 
tion necessitates. 

Thinking may be clarified by the following procedure. First, com- 
pute the value of the old building at $1,250 per thousand books and 
$1,250 per reader that it will house when the addition is completed. 
Second, subtract from this the space wasted in the annex because its 
ceiling heights must match the old ones, figuring this cost at $1.60 
per cubic foot or some other figure agreed upon. Third, subtract from 
the value of the old building the cost of alterations and renovation that 
will be required. Finally, subtract twenty-five per cent of the cost 
of the annex (adjusting this highly debatable figure to suit local con- 
ditions) for the permanent inconvenience that may result. The sum 
left should approximate the amount that will be saved by keeping the 
old building. A specific example might work out as follows. The old 
building, housing 500 readers and 500,000 books, would be evaluated 
at $1,250,000. But $200,000 (one fifth of the million-dollar cost of 
the annex) would be spent to provide twelve-foot ceilings instead of 
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the nine- or ten-foot ceilings that would be adequate if the new struc- 
ture did not have to fit on to an old one. It would cost another 
$100,000 to renovate the old building. Finally, the inconvenience 
might be assessed at $250,000. This would leave the net value of the 
old building at $700,000, a sum well worth saving, although at this 
point it might not be unfair to reduce it still further by subtracting also 
the net value of the old building to the university for non-library 


purposes. 


DECENTRALIZATION 


The library is enabled, by each of the three possibilities that have 
been treated thus far, to keep its book collection together on the pres- 
ent basis; the possibilities that remain to be considered all involve mov- 
ing portions of the collection to other buildings. It ought to be realized, 
however, that the choice is not simply between a single book collec- 
tion and several. Every research library has already taken dictionaries, 
encyclopaedias, bibliographies, and similar compilations from their 
place in the main classification and made a separate reference collection 
of them. It has removed rare books from the regular stack and placed 
them where special supervision can be provided. It is almost sure to 
have separate libraries for at least at few subjects such as law and 
medicine. 

This article is not a study of departmentalization, which, it is hoped, 
can be treated at length in a later issue of the BULLETIN. The point to 
be made here is that further decentralization ought not to be dismissed 
automatically as a possible answer to the space problem; it may, in 
spite of evident disadvantages, prove to be a lesser evil. Scientific 
workers are inclined to believe that the printed materials they need 
ought to be shelved in the laboratories where research is done. A sep- 
arate library for undergraduates has proved desirable at Harvard. 
Even in the humanities and social sciences it may be advantageous to 
place working collections in buildings that serve as departmental head- 
quarters; there is much to be said for having books as close as possible 
to those who use them. Music and fine arts collections are among the 
candidates for removal from the main library; so are university 
archives. 

Conditions vary so greatly from one institution to another that 
no general recommendations can be offered. It must be remembered 
that space costs money even if it is not in the main library building, 
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that decentralization is almost sure to increase service charges, and 
that it may also necessitate more duplication of books than would 
otherwise be required. But decentralization may take care of imme- 
diate needs with a comparatively small capital investment and may be 


indicated as a temporary solution of a space problem although it may 
result in an unfortunate and dangerous precedent. 


STORAGE WITHIN THE INSTITUTION 


Storage within an institution under warehouse conditions may be 
regarded as a special form of decentralization that calls for detaching 
from the main collection portions that are infrequently used rather 
than those dealing with specific subjects. Unused space in buildings 
belonging to the university may be available for such storage, some- 
times so located that it can be supervised by a departmental librarian. 
Oberlin, the author recalls, was storing infrequently used material 
nearly fifty years ago. Iowa State College has used a Nissen hut on 
its campus for this purpose. Departmental libraries themselves may 
resort to decentralization; when the new Graduate Center at Harvard 
was built in 1950, the Law School Library obtained space under four 
of the buildings in which 500,000 volumes can be shelved; the total 
cost for additional excavation, finishing, lighting, and shelving was 
less than $125,000, or only about twenty-five cents per volume. This 
space is not as satisfactory as that within the library’s regular stack — 
range aisles are narrow, and shelving, which extends to the ceiling, 
is adjustable only with a wrench — but it is adequate for material 
that is not heavily used. 

Storage entails charges for messenger service, causes inconvenience, 
and may decrease the library’s total value because some scholars will 
not or can not wait to obtain books they would otherwise consult; but 
storage under warehouse conditions costs only a fraction as much as 
shelving in a central library’s stacks — with narrow aisles and with 
books arranged by size, perhaps less than one fourth as much per vol- 
ume, if extra service charges and inconvenience are left out of con- 
sideration. 

It may be estimated that the average volume in a library occupies 
space worth $1.25, or six and one-fourth cents per year at five per cent 
interest, and the annual cost of care of a volume and upkeep of the 
space it occupies can be conservatively estimated at a second six and 
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one-fourth cents, or the income of another $1.25, making a total of 
$2.50 invested for space, care, and upkeep of each volume acquired. 
Consequently, if it is found that the corresponding capital cost in a 
storage building is just under one fourth of that amount (i.e., sixty 
cents), $1.90 can be saved by such storage. This may more than make 
up for the inconvenience and extra service charges, at least for volumes 
that are very infrequently used, and may also justify the acquisition 
and storage of some material that would otherwise be rejected. 


CooPERATIVE STORAGE 


President Eliot of Harvard suggested cooperative storage at the be- 
ginning of the century, but practical experience with it dates only 
from 1942, when the New England Deposit Library opened. Its build- 
ing, which resembles a warehouse, is in Boston, and is owned and 
operated by ten libraries that have formed a corporation chartered by 
the State. Various articles have described the institution,‘ and a state- 
ment in the Autumn 1954 number of this BuLLETIN will provide up- 
to-date information about it, as well as an account of the background 
out of which it developed. Since each participating library ordinarily 
retains title to the books it shelves in the New England Deposit Li- 
brary and pays rent for the space it uses, this is not a new library in 
the sense of a separate new collection of books. 

The Midwest Inter-Library Center has been open for only three 
years, but preparatory investigations were conducted in 1941 under 
a grant by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. It is a genuine 
new library because most of the materials that are deposited become 
its property and are amalgamated into a single collection. The Hamp- 
shire Inter-Library Center in the Connecticut Valley region of Massa- 
chusetts is similar. Both institutions eliminate duplicates in addition 
to providing storage, and both are hard at work on cooperative ac- 
quisition programs to prevent unnecessary duplication of infrequently 
used books in the years to come. A proposed Northeastern Regional 
Library has been discussed,” and is still being studied, but little progress 


“Keyes D. Metcalf, “The New England Deposit Library,’ Library Quarterly, XII 
(1942), 622-628; Andrew D. Osborn, “The New England Deposit Library,’ College 
and Research Libraries, V (1943/44), 21-28; Francis X. Doherty, ‘The New England 
Deposit Library,’ Library Quarterly, XVIII (1948), 245-254, and XIX (1949), 1-18. 

*Carl M. White, ‘A New Mechanism in the Organization of Library Service in 
the Northeast,’ College and Research Libraries, X1 (1950), 228-237, and Keyes D. 
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has been made, largely because of differences of opinion regarding 
location and uncertainty as to whether or not an acquisition program 
should be undertaken at the outset. 

In the preceding section of this article it was suggested that, if the 
inconvenience and extra service charges are disregarded, $1.90 may 
be saved by storing a volume. Cooperative storage seems to promise 
a smaller sum, because greater distance would increase transportation 
costs and a larger overhead might be required for staff and service. An 
advantage, however, arises from the fact that, whenever several par- 
ticipating libraries send in copies of the same book, only one has to be 
stored and the other copies can be discarded, eliminating all storage 
costs for them. Cooperative storage, in other words, enables a group 
of libraries to discard books yet keep a copy of each volume available 
for borrowing when needed. 

Since this is not a study of acquisition policy or of the problem of 
future growth, it is not the place for a discussion of the further advan- 
tages and complications that are offered by adoption of an acquisition 
program designed to bring to the cooperative center books that, though 
not heavily used, might otherwise be purchased by one or more of the 
cooperating libraries. Neither does it seem necessary to discuss here 
the alternative — a specialization agreement between libraries of a re- 
gion that would bring infrequently used materials in each field to a 
single library, eliminate duplicates, and enable each participant to 
forgo future acquisition of infrequently used materials in all fields 
other than those in which it was specializing. Under such an arrange- 
ment each library might be expected to provide inexpensive storage 
locally for marginal materials in the fields assigned to it, but the chief 
problem would involve acquisition policy rather than storage. 

It could be argued that more careful selection would reduce the 
number of marginal books acquired by any library, and that some 
volumes in any large collection ought to be discarded rather than 
stored. However, twenty-five cents must be invested in changing 
records before a volume can be discarded; this is as much as it would 
cost to keep the volume for several years, and the librarian may find 
it difficult to spend that amount now in order to save money later. 
There are two arguments for inexpensive storage: it usually is easier 
to decide to shift than to discard, and storage at a comparatively small 


Metcalf, ‘A Proposal for a Northeastern Regional Library,’ College and Research 
Libraries, X1 (1950), 238-244. 
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cost (no greater than discarding as far as selection and record changing 
are concerned) protects to a large extent the library’s sizable invest- 
ment in purchasing and cataloguing the volume. But selection of 
books for storage or discard is by no means a simple matter, as man 
librarians know to their regret. Theoretically the librarian should be 
able to decide, but practically he may find himself in trouble unless 
he has faculty backing. If only one man on the faculty were inter- 
ested in each subject the complications would be fewer, but in a large 
university, with many men in each field, there is sure to be disagree- 
ment; some librarians are inclined to think that even the largest libraries 
have few books that all professors would be ready to consign to storage 
in the vicinity, still fewer that could be sent to a regional depot, and 
fewer yet that could be discarded. 


Panaceas are not available. It is easy to object to any solution less 
attractive than a completely new building. Money can be saved by 
constructing an annex instead, by compact shelving, by further de- 
centralization, or by storage, and this article has suggested methods 
for computing such savings, but it cannot provide any formula for 
assessing the inconvenience that results from them. Neither, of course, 
can it assess the value to the scholar of the increased resources for re- 
search that he can be offered in return for such inconvenience. 
Clearly, however, if acquisitions must be curtailed because available 
funds are devoted to construction and maintenance, then convenience 
of access to a collection can be provided only at the expense of its 
content. A compromise must be reached, and compromises are never 
wholly satisfactory, but careful study of costs and awareness of the 
other factors involved should help the librarian to decide which is the 
lesser of the evils he faces when space runs out in the stacks. 


Keyes D. Metcatr® 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge here the help of Mr Edwin E. Williams in the 
preparation of this article. 














Solitude: An Early Whitman Imitation 


EADERS of Horace Traubel’s volumes of reminiscences of 

Walt Whitman’ may remember the passage in which Walt 

relates the contents of a rather surprising letter he had just 

received from his good friend William S. Kennedy, who had 
recently been browsing in the Harvard College Library. The date is 
18 December 1888: 


By the way, Kennedy writes an interesting letter. He says he has hit upon a 
poem there in the Harvard Library — a poem on Solitude — bound — purport- 
ing to be ‘by Walt Whitman’: so it reads: Kennedy says he looked into it 
some — examined portions — felt it was not me — was suspicious of it: he 
quoted a few lines, the two or so at the start. Of course it’s ridiculous — not 
mine: morbid, unhealthy: not ill done — not, however, done my way. Strange- 
ly, Kennedy says it was sent there by Lowell — was so specified: James Russell 
Lowell, 1860.” 


The ‘poem on Solitude’ has lain hidden among the volumes of the 
College Library these many years, with apparently no further note 
of its existence taken until now.’ It proves to be a sixteen-page stapled 
booklet, thirteen by ten centimeters in size, bearing the front half of a 
dark purple glazed paper wrapper. The whole is now bound in card- 
board. There is no ascription of authorship and no title-page, the text 
of the poem beginning on the first of the sixteen pages that make up the 
signature. On the first page, as Kennedy reported (see Plate I), there is 
the notation, ‘1860, Sept. 26, Gift of Prof. James R. Lowell, Class of 


*With Walt Whitman in Camden, 3 vols. (Boston, etc., 1906-14). A fourth 
Traubel volume, edited by Sculley Bradley, recently appeared (Philadelphia, 1953). 

The author wishes to acknowledge with gratitude the very considerable assist- 
ance rendered him in the preparation of this paper by Eleanor Bates, William 
Bentinck-Smith, Jacob Blanck, G. W. Cottrell, Jr, Kimball C. Elkins, Robert H. 
Haynes, and Rollo G. Silver. 

* With Walt W bitman in Camden, Ill, 325. 

*In one of his footnote comments in Clara Barrus’ Whitman and Burroughs, 
Comrades (Boston, 1931), Clifton J. Furness alludes (p. 265) to Kennedy’s letter, 
and quotes from it (it appears) the two opening lines of Solitude. His reading of 
‘man’ for ‘men’ in the first line suggests he did not quote from the poem itself. 
Kennedy’s letter, in the Bucke collection when Furness saw it, was offered for 
sale by the Rains Galleries, New York, 26 March 1936. All efforts to discover its 
present location, or the location of Whitman’s reply, have been unsuccessful. 
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1838.’ The hand may be identified as that of Caroline Louisa Sawyer, 
one of the first women ever to be employed by the Harvard Library.* 
Although there is nothing save internal evidence to relate the book 
to Whitman now, it was plainly ascribed to Whitman when Kennedy 
saw it; indeed, one can still make out on the purple cover the impres- 
sion of a shelf number that, in 1888 as well as today, would place the 
book among the Whitman titles. Since there can be discovered no 
correspondence regarding the pamphlet at the time of its accession, 
either among Lowell letters or elsewhere, one can only assume that it 
was placed among the Whitman items (quite possibly on the authority 
of the Librarian) because of its apparent similarity in style and line 
structure to Leaves of Grass. This appears to be all the more likely 
since a copy of the Thayer and Eldridge edition of Leaves, Boston, 
1860-61, was presented to the library by Lowell at the same time as 
Solitude. As a matter of fact, the titles of these two books are entered 
in succession in Records of Books Received, Volume 13, in the Har- 
vard Archives, Walt Whitman’s name appearing in brackets as the 
presumptive author of Solitude. Though the writing is again Miss 
Sawyer’s, she can hardly have been responsible for the attribution. 

After learning Whitman’s reaction to his discovery, Kennedy ad- 
dressed the following letter, dated from Belmont, Massachusetts, 19 
December 1888, to Justin Winsor, then the Librarian: 

Dear Sir: 

I notice that you have (in the library) credited to Walt Whitman a “poem” 
called “Solitude.” I instantly stamped it as an imitation when I read it, for I have 
seen & carefully studied all of the Editions of Mr Whitman’s poems, & am 
thoroughly familiar with everything he has written. To make sure, however, 
I wrote to him. His answer is as follows: . . . “No. I have no recollection of 
any “Solitude” — have no doubt it is a total invention, — not to use the word 
FRAUD, wh. is perfectly proper. (My relations with Lowell were never at all 


intimate.) There are a good many such [frauds] — it might be worth while to 
stamp them peremptorily in future.” 


Yrs sincerely 
W. S. Kennedy ° 


‘John L. Sibley, the Librarian, noted in his Harvard Library Journal (Har- 
vard University Archives): ‘April 11, 1859 Began to employ female help in the 
Library, Miss Caroline Louisa & Miss Ellen Maria, daughters of the late Samuel 
Sawyer, M.D., of Cambridge (Class 1827) began copying lists of books to be 
bought, which have been brought in by Professors. Compensation six cents per 
hour for the present.’ 


*A.L.s. tipped in at back cover of Solitude. Brackets and ellipses appear in the 
original. 
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Mr Winsor apparently took Whitman’s disavowal at face value, and 
had Solitude shelved among anonymous American poems. Though 
one may find it well to weigh with care any statement which Whitman 
made about himself, close examination of the poem reveals no reason 
to suppose that Walt was practicing a deception — rejecting, perhaps, 
some of his early experimental verses. Solitude is, in form and vocabu- 
lary and subject matter, quite unlike Whitman’s work prior to 1855,° 
as it is, fundamentally, unlike Leaves of Grass itself. 

But if we are confident that the poem is not Whitman’s, then whose 
is it? Unfortunately, all that can be offered is speculation and the 
somewhat negative results of research. The National Union Cata- 
log of the Library of Congress records no other copy of Solitude, 
and all efforts that I have made to discover another have failed." The 
poor quality of the inking, together with the extreme carelessness of 
the proofreading (the apostrophe is used in the possessive case only by 
exception), suggests that the pamphlet is the rather hasty product of 
some amateur author-printer (see Plates I and II). He may, or may 
not, have been from the Boston area. The purple sheets in which his 
poem was wrapped, however, are apparently identical with the paper 
used in 1841 by Samuel N. Dickinson, printer and type founder at 52 
Washington Street, Boston, to cover a pocket catalogue of his wares. 
And the type face of Solitude corresponds in style (though it is smaller 
in size) to the example of Scotch Small Pica No. 2 presented by the 
same Samuel Dickinson in one of his type specimen books.® After 

*See, for example, Emory Holloway, The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of 
Walt W hitman, 2 vols. (New York, 1932). 


"Inquiries have been directed to (among others) the New York Public Library, 
the Boston Public Library, the Harris Collection of American Poetry at Brown 
University, the Abernethy Library at Middlebury College, and the Henry E. 
Huntington Library at San Marino, California; and the published catalogues of 
other libraries (including the British Museum) have been consulted. No answer 
has been evoked by a query published some months ago in the New York Times. 
None of the candidates proposed to me by colleagues and other interested friends 
appeared to satisfy the various requirements for authorship, though among them 
were such exciting possibilities as Sarah Helen Whitman, William Winter, Au- 
gustine Duganne, Ada Isaacs Menken, Samuel Warren, and Martin F. Tupper. 

*Samuel N. Dickinson, Hand-Book Specimen of Printing Type, Cuts, Orna- 
ments, etc. (Boston, 1847), in the collection of William Bentinck-Smith deposited 
in the Harvard College Library. The identification of Dickinson as the possible 
founder of the type used in Solitude was made by Mr Bentinck-Smith after ex- 
amining a wide variety of specimen books of the period. In his pocket catalogue, 


Dickinson offers for sale ‘A great variety of Fancy papers, of different colors, 
with and without polished surface.’ 
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Dickinson’s death, in 1848, Phelps & Dalton, advertising themselves in 
the Boston Almanac for 1860 as ‘proprietors of the Dickinson Type 
Foundry,’ asserted that “The Harp Merat Scotch-cut Letter, peculiar 
to this Foundry, is constantly gaining favor with Printers and Pub- 
lishers.’ It seems quite possible, then, though the evidence is by no 
means conclusive, that Solitude was printed from Dickinson type. One 
may almost imagine some ambitious young man, perhaps a helper in 
a Boston printing house supplied by Dickinson’s successors, working 
hastily and surreptitiously, and long after closing hours, to compose 
and run off his ‘Leaves of Grass.’ One may say of this putative Bos- 
tonian, at least, that if his poem is inferior to that other poem ‘By a 
Bostonian,’ Poe’s Tamerlane, it has none the less the distinction of 
being an even scarcer volume. 

It may also be said that with the author’s youth went a romantic 
disposition and an interest in the writings of Wordsworth, Emerson, 
and, of course, Whitman. Though ‘solitude’ is a common enough 
word in Romantic poetry, it seems at least possible that it was Words- 
worth who gave him, in addition to a certain amount of inspiration, 


the title for his poem.’ ‘Poems true to nature,’ writes the poet of 
Solitude, 


are not written under the 
branches of trees; upon the tops of moun- 
tains; by the side of brooks, 

But in the quiet and loneliness of the poets 
chamber, 

And the songs of the birds; the shivering of 
leaves; the running of rills, and the echo 
of hills, 

Must be brought through the winding passages 
of memory, to the tribune-house of his 
thoughts, and by him transformed into 
words, or they will be untrue. 


One thinks, as our poet well might have, of Wordsworth and his 
‘Daffodils’: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 


*Though it may be noted that in 1857 Emerson’s ‘Society and Solitude’ ap- 
peared (unsigned) in the December Atlantic (I, 225-229). 
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And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Emerson’s influence is suggested at many places in Solitude, gen- 
erally in its hints of pantheism and the idea of the Over-Soul, and 


perhaps specifically in its stress upon the idea of self-reliance and the 
need of expressing one’s own genius: 


For I will bear you up to the skies, 

And my love shall flow out to you as the rain 
from the heavens, 

But I must not live with you always, or I die. 

Come then, my soul, let us go home — 

Shut the door on the world — 

Here will we gird up our lives with new strength, 

Here plant the seeds of new battles that shall be, 

Here will we lie still and think — 

Sacred to ourselves, my soul and I, shall be 
written over the door-way, 


Pass not over, unbidden, shall be stamped on the 
threshold. 


Be ye Gods or Devils, come not here, 


And you, ye swarms of men, begone, or I hate 
you. 


Emerson, it will be remembered, wrote in ‘Self-Reliance’: 


. truth is handsomer than the affectation of love. Your goodness must have 
some edge to it, — else it is none. The doctrine of hatred must be preached, as 
the counteraction of the doctrine of love, when that pules and whines. I shun 
father and mother and wife and brother when my genius calls me. I would 
write on the lintels of the door-post, Whim.!° 


The date of the composition of Solitude may be placed with certi- 
tude sometime between 1848 (an allusion to ‘the gold of California’ 
gives the terminus a quo — see Plate II) and 1860, the year in which 
Lowell presented it to Harvard. But unless we are prepared to as- 
sume that its author is some unknown and inglorious precursor of Whit- 
man — an assumption which the law of parsimony renders forbidding 
— it seems reasonable to suppose that Solitude appeared some time in 
the five-year period following the first publication of Leaves of Grass. 

Though at first glance it appears to be strikingly in the style of 
Leaves (for it imitates closely a number of Whitman’s mannerisms, 


*” Works (Boston, 1886), II, 53. 
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especially his device of parallelism), close examination reveals that the 
vocabulary is not characteristically Whitman’s. The recent comple- 
tion of the concordance to Leaves of Grass’ enables us to say specif- 
ically that Whitman never used any of the words of religious conno- 
tation so characteristic of Solitude —such words, for example, as 
‘Madonna,’ ‘manna,’ ‘hosanna.’ Nor was he ever guilty, as is the poet 
of Solitude, of such infelicities as ‘vistas of silence,’ or ‘souls’ sancto- 
rum,’ or ‘learn [for ‘teach’] you wisdom.’ Furthermore, there are 
few places in the poem that in both idea and expression suggest at all 
closely any lines from Leaves. ‘Whoever degrades another degrades 
me,’ says Walt in ‘Song of Myself,’ 
And whatever is done or said returns 
at last to me. 


I speak the pass-word primeval, I 
give the sign of democracy. . . .” 


And the poet of Solitude, in one of his closest approaches to Whitman, 
declares: 


O! men and women, I love you; 

I put out my hand to help you; 

I open my mouth to teach you; 

I speak the great words that shall be counted 
with pearls; 

I clasp you to my bosom, and live myself out 
into you; 

I will make you love me; 


Or again (and it is probably the closest verbal parallel), the Emer- 
sonian idea of ‘the eternal Ong,’ which Whitman expresses in his line, 


I have the idea of all, and am all and believe 
in all . . .%8 


finds its expression in Solitude as: 


I am in all, and all in me. 
Though alone, I am surrounded by innumerable 


“Edwin H. Eby, A Concordance of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass and 
Selected Prose Writings, 4 fascicles (Seattle, 1949-53). 

“The Complete Writings of Walt W hitman, ed. Richard M. Bucke and others 
(New York, 1902), I, 62 (stanza 24, lines 7 ff.). 

* Complete Writings, ed. Bucke, p. 294 (“With Antecedents,’ stanza 2, line 9). 
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beings, yet they disturb not, for they are 
me, 

Myself produced again and again. 


And yet, exercising the charity of Whitman, we must say that the 
imitation, in both form and content, while not ill done, is not done his 
way. 

In addition to its interest as a mere curiosity of literature, there are 
two reasons why Solitude may claim our attention: it sheds a certain 
amount of illumination upon the uneasy relation between Whitman 
and Lowell, and it appears to be the only imitation of his work, 
serious or otherwise, that we know Whitman to have commented 
upon. 

Charles Eliot Norton“ pointed out to Lowell (who was in Dres- 


den) the newly published Leaves of Grass, in a letter dated 23 Sep- 
tember 1855: 


A new book called “Leaves of Grass” has just come out which is worth know- 
ing about. . . . There is little original thought but much original expression 
in it. There are some passages of most vigorous and vivid writing, some 
superbly graphic description, great stretches of imagination, — and then pas- 
sages of intolerable coarseness, — not gross and licentious, but simply disgust- 
ingly coarse. The book is such, indeed, that one cannot leave it about for 


chance readers, and would be sorry to know that any woman had looked into it 
past the title-page. . . .1 


It was in reply to Norton’s letter that Lowell, still not having seen 
Whitman’s work, damned Leaves of Grass with the familiar words: 
‘No, no, the kind of thing you describe won’t do. When a man aims 
at originality he acknowledges himself consciously unoriginal . . .’ 

Eight years later Lowell, if we may accept his avowal to the Rev- 
erend William C. Gage, had not yet read the work that even Norton 
believed deserved his attention.” Mr Gage, it seems, had discovered 
an especially licentious passage in Leaves of Grass which he wished to 


“ Himself the author of a serious imitation of Leaves of Grass. See Kenneth B. 
Murdock, A Leaf of Grass from Shady Hill (Cambridge, Mass., 1928). 

* Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, ed. Sara Norton and M. A. DeWolfe Howe 
(Boston, 1913), I, 135. 

* The Letters of James Russell Lowell, ed. C. E. Norton, 2nd ed. (New York, 
1904), I, 319. 

* Despite the fact that as Editor of the Atlantic he had published Whitman's 
(unsigned) “Bardic Symbols’ in April 1860, and later was to publish (February 
1869) ‘Proud Music of the Sea-Storm.’ 
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call to Professor Lowell’s attention; for not only had he read the pas- 
sage in a copy of Leaves of Grass owned by the Harvard College Li- 
brary —the volume had been presented to the Library by Lowell 
himself! Lowell’s reply to Gage’s letter reads: 


When I was editing the “Atlantic Monthly,” I was in the habit of sending all 
the new books which came to me as editor, to the College Library. I suppose 
“Leaves of Grass” must have been one of them. It is a book I never looked into 
farther than to satisfy myself that it was a solemn humbug. . . . 

I am obliged to you, however, for calling my attention to a part of this book 
of which I knew nothing, and I will take care to keep it out of the way of the 
students.18 


We may not suppose that Lowell had read very much in either of 
the ‘Whitman’ items which he had presented to the library. But some 
defense for his determined rejection of Whitman might rest in the 
fact — if it is a fact— that on one occasion when he dipped into 
Whitman and found him a ‘solemn humbug’ he was reading not the 
poet but a rather prosaic imitator. Certainly, one cannot read far into 
Solitude today without forming rather severe critical judgments. And 
if Lowell read the poem thinking it a new work by the author of 
Leaves of Grass, one could hardly blame him for having reservations 
about the stature of Whitman. This is not to say, of course, that 
Lowell’s lack of respect for Whitman had so minute a basis as this 
might afford. As Whitman, who smarted under Lowell’s studied in- 
difference, remarked to Traubel: ‘Lowell never even tolerated me as 
aman. He not only objected to my book; he objected to me.’ ” 

Solitude is certainly older than William Winter’s parody of Whit- 
man, which first appeared in the New York Saturday Press, 20 Octo- 
ber 1860, and which was called by its more recent editors ‘one of the 
earliest imitations of Whitman.’ *° It is perhaps as old as “The Indica- 
tions: After the Manner of Walt Whitman,’ which was published in 
Life Illustrated on 6 June 1857.” More important, however, than the 

* New Letters of James Russell Lowell, ed. M. A. DeWolfe Howe (Boston, 
1932), p. 115. The volume was the Thayer and Eldridge edition (Boston, 1860-61) 
mentioned above. 

* Horace Traubel, ‘Whitman on His Contemporaries,’ American Mercury, Il 
(July 1924), 328; reprinted in Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden, ed. 
Bradley, p. 74. 

*See Thomas O. Mabbott and Rollo G. Silver, ‘William Winter’s Serious 
Parody of Walt Whitman,’ American Literature, V (March 1933), 63-66. 

* See Whitman’s New York Dissected, ed. Emory Holloway and Ralph Adimari 
(New York, 1936), pp. 179-180. 
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question of its priority is the fact, already noted, that it is apparently 
the only imitation of his poetry upon which we have Whitman’s com- 
ments. This is surprising, for there had been many parodies published 
before 1888, the year when Kennedy brought Solitude to Whitman’s 
attention — parodies by such well-known names as Bayard Taylor, 
Richard Grant White, Henry Cuyler Bunner, and Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, and by a host of anonymous and pseudonymous writers.” 
Traubel records how genuinely moved Whitman was when he read 
the opening lines of this imitation. As we have seen, Whitman felt 
them to be ‘not ill done — not, however, done my way.’ And Traubel 
continues with his account of Whitman’s words on this occasion: 


Kennedy asked if I had not something to say to him about it — was it mine, 
&c? You can easily imagine for yourself what I wrote him. I sent Kennedy’s 
letter to the Doctor [Dr R. M. Bucke] — it should have been kept for you to 
see. . . . It gives a fellow a queer feeling to find himself swirled into the 
atmosphere of a forgery on himself: wrenches him — makes him ask questions: 
I have been wondering all day whether I am really myself or some one else.?* 


The more than three hundred lines of Solitude are divided into two 
nearly equal sections, bearing the subtitles ‘Silence’ and ‘Noise.’ The 
running heads for these sections, however, “The Chamber’ and “The 
Street,’ more appropriately suggest the fundamental contrast which 
the poet wishes to make — that between the renewing power of his 
solitary room, where he may ‘sit and drink from all the fountains of 
human wisdom,’ and the exhausting, though exciting, ‘ebb and flow 
of the human tide’ from which he must withdraw himself, or die. 
The heading at the beginning of the text is, curiously, ‘1 — Solitude’ 
(see Plate 1), as if the poet had intended this to be but one section of 
a larger work. A selection from each of the two divisions will serve 
to give some further conception of the nature of the poem. 

This is my room, ’tis hung round with pictures; 
Books stand on the pendent shelves, 


Yet I am they, and they are me. 
I am crowded into the pores of the wainscot, 


™ Noteworthy among the latter is the unidentified ‘Saerasmid,’ who in 1860 
contributed several Whitman parodies to the New York Saturday Press. One of 
these, ‘Autopatheia,’ is a serious imitation, somewhat akin in spirit to Solitude. See 
Thomas O. Mabbott and Rollo G. Silver, A Child’s Reminiscence (Seattle, 1930), 
p- 44; Henry S. Saunders, Parodies on Walt Whitman (New York, 1923); New 
York Dissected, pp. 179-185. 

* Traubel, With Walt W hitman in Camden, Ill, 325. 
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The thoughts I have thought hang in stalactites 
from the ceiling. 

The chairs are stuffed with me, and the foot-stool, 

The tight grain of the table has taken me in, 

And the spirit that has gone out from me is hid 
in the roses in the carpet. 

Everything I have touched or handled has a part 
of me. 

The very air around me seems to know me, and 
when the vapors escape through the win- 
dows, I float up with them; 

The books on the shelves are filled with me, 

On every page you can see the prints of my foot- 
steps, 

I have rolled myself in their leaves, and bathed 
in the sweet words by which others have 
told my thoughts. 

The pictures on the wall all know me; 

Their eyes are full of life, and they look into 
mine when I come into the room with a 
kindly welcome, 

And as I sit down and look into the christly eyes 
of the Madonna, thrilling hosannas spring 
from her silent lips. 

And the statues of St. John and the Geniuses 
look down from their quiet corners, and 
bid me welcome. 


This is the street; 

The weird uncultivated street; 

The rough, democratic street, where all men are 
monarchs and people; 

The great public solitude of the world, where all 
men are strangers; 

Here they come and go, and their coming is un- 
known, and their going unnoticed. 

Let us sit down where the tramp [of] human feet is 
the loudest; 

Where the prints of human feet are the thickest. 

Though we were a thousand, no one would see us. 

Other spirits than those of the chamber, haunt 
the street. 

Here are no dumb wainscots and speechless 
Madonnas; 
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No statues of St. John or the Geniuses, bent 
down upon us from quiet corners; 

No spirits of ourselves come creeping out of the 
sidewalk, or are started from the pave, as 
we pass along. 

Here it is, that all men are merged into one, in 
which no one sees the image of himself. 

The crowd is as one man, and moves like a 
mighty thing of life, each part to its place, 
stopping not to ask or notice another, 

Save as the hand notices the head or the foot, 
when one strikes a beam, or the other 
is battered by a stone in the way. 

Here is no silence. 

This is the solitude of noise. 

Every stone in the pavement; the roll of the 
carriage wheels, and the crack of the 
drivers whip, are the tongues that chant 
the songs of the noisy solitude. 

Here the clash of human voices, and the click of 
human heels is the alto in the anthem of 
the street, 

Sung into our ears, and beat into our lives, by the 
innumerable fingerers of the note board 
of noise. 


Regarding the merits of Solitude it can be claimed, at least, that it 
is readable, that it is a serious attempt to reflect the thoughtful aspect 
of Whitman’s work, and that in its attempt it succeeds in mirroring, 
before they had been subjected to much study, several characteristics 
of Whitman’s style. In addition, it appears to be the most sustained 
imitation of Whitman that has ever been printed. Although appar- 
ently Whitman knew very little of Solitude, its lines were sufficiently 
in his vein to give him pause, indeed to make him question his own 
identity. An imitator could hardly hope to achieve more. 


Georce Peirce CLARK 











NOTES 


Marmaduke Johnson and a Bill for Type 


HE history of the first press in 

the British colonies, generally 

known as the Cambridge Press, 
has been written with admirable thor- 
oughness by George Parker Winship.* 
For this reason any additional docu- 
mentation that may come to light as- 
sumes special significance. A bill for 
a font of type has recently been dis- 
covered among the records of the Cor- 
poration for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England,? which are 
now deposited at the Guildhall Li- 
brary, London. This bill is the only 
document of its kind relating to the 
Cambridge Press; further, it somewhat 
illuminates the intricate story of the 
printer, Marmaduke Johnson, and his 
font. To retell that story, and thus set 
the bill in its context, may therefore 
be justified.* 

The Corporation was closely asso- 
ciated with early printing in Massa- 
chusetts, for one of its principal means 
of converting the Indians was to cause 
‘the holy scriptures and some few 

*The Cambridge Press 1638-1692 (Phila- 
delphia, 1945). 

* Referred to throughout the present paper 
by the usual seventeenth-century designation 
of ‘the Corporation,’ in order to avoid con- 
fusion with references in quoted matter, al- 
though it is now more often called ‘the New 
England Company.’ For a discussion of the 
various names by which the Corporation has 
been known see The New England Com- 
pany of 1649 and John Eliot (Boston, 1920), 


p- Vii. 

*It may be noted that Winship’s account 
of Marmaduke Johnson is necessarily scat- 
tered through many pages. 


choice practical books to be translated 
into their chiefest language’ * and then 
printed. Thus the Cambridge printers 
turned for the supply of new type to 
the Corporation’s agents in New Eng- 
land—the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies. 

The font in question was first 
broached in a letter on 1 September 
1664 from the Commissioners to the 
Corporation in London. This letter 
also announced the dismissal of Mar- 
maduke Johnson, who had been sent 
to New England four years earlier to 
help in the work of printing the In- 
dian Bible. The Commissioners, jus- 
tifying themselves, declared: 


. some time hath bine lost for want of 
imployment but for after time wee hope 
to haue all books for the Indians vse 
printed vpon ezier tearmes by our owne 
printer especially if it please youer honers 
to send ouer a fonte of Pica letters Roman 
and Italian which are much wanting for 
printeing the practice of piety and other 
workes; and soe when the Presses shall- 
bee Improued for the vse of the English 
wee shalbe carefull that due alowance 
be made to the Stocke for the same . . 5 


But Johnson’s dismissal was opposed 
by Charles Chauncy, President of 


“The Works of the Honourable Robert 
Boyle, znd ed. (London, 1772), I, cix. 

*Isaiah Thomas, The History of Printing 
in America, 2nd ed. (Albany, 1874), I, 79. 
‘Our owne printer,’ Samuel Green, was the 
College printer but was also employed by 
the Commissioners to print for the Corpora- 
tion. 
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Harvard College, who wrote to the 
Governor of the Corporation, the 
Honorable Robert Boyle, on 2 No- 
vember 1664: 


. it hath pleased you to send over to 
us an able printer Marmaduke Johnson 
who though he hath bene in former 
times loose in his life and conversation, 
yet this last yeere he hath bene very 
much reformed, and in likelihood one 
that may carry on the printing worke 
wth greater advantage if your selves shall 
be pleased to comit the managing of the 
presse to him, and to furnish him wt 
fonts of letters, for the printing of Eng- 
lish, Indian, latine and Greeke, and some 
also for Hebrewe, provided that he live 
not asunder from his wife, as he hath 
done before, over long, w* now is re- 
ported to bee dead . . .® 


John Eliot, the missionary to the In- 
dians, also found it in his interest to 
support Johnson; on 25 August 1664 
he had written: 


My reqnest also, in respect of Mr John- 
son, is, that seeing the Lord hath made 
him instrumentall to finish the Bible, and 
Baxter, and is now returning for Engld, 
you would please to give him his due 
incouragmt, and such further counte- 
nance and commendation as your wis- 
domes shall see meet to afford him.? 


In February 1664/5 Boyle wrote to 
the Commissioners of the United Col- 
onies warmly recommending John- 
son’s reappointment on the strength of 
the letters from Chauncy and Eliot; in 
a postscript he added: 


Wee have sent over according to yor 


* Guildhall Library MS 7936. All passages 
quoted from this manuscript are also tran- 
scribed in Some Correspondence between 
the Governors and Treasurers of the New 
England Company in London and the Com- 
missioners of the United Colonies in Amer- 
ica (London, 1897). 

* Winship, Cambridge Press, p. 265. 
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request some Letters such as by advice 
wth Mr Johnson are judged most con- 
venient for the worke w wee have 
consigned to Mr Elliott because wee 
understand that you will not meete till 
Septemb next & for that there may be 
occasion to make use thereof in the 
meane time.® 


Thus the requests for type were 
granted by the Corporation, and the 
following entry is to be found in the 
Treasurer’s accounts for the year 
1664/5: 

[March 14?] Paid Thomas 
Goringe for a ffont of 
Letters Conteyning Long 
Primer Roman & Italica eas. 17. 08 
with Greeke and Hebrew 
pos [?] nett 360. wt as ap- 
peares by Bill ® ] 
Here, then, is the bill itself: 


March 14 1664/5 
An Account of a ffount of Letters sent 
to New England by the Corporacd for 





y® vse of the Indian worke 
Long Primer Italica 140!!: at 

1§ 104 p pound 12 16 08 
Long Primer Greek 20: at 

3° p pound 03 00 00 
Brevier Hebrew with Pearl 

Pricks at 4° p pound 

containing seven pound or 08 oo 
Long Primer Roman 193": at 

1° 64 p pound 14 09 06 
ffor Cask 00 03 06 

The whole weight is 36o0!: 

neate 31 17 08 


[Dorse:] 14 March 1664[/5] A ffont of 


* Guildhall Library MS 7936. The letter is 
endorsed: ‘ffebr: 1664[/5]. A foule copie of 
the Ire to the Com® of the United Collonies 
in New Engl: Impfect.’ 

* Guildhall Library MS 7911/1. Thomas 
Goring was a type-founder, made free of the 
Stationers’ Company on 2 November 1657; 
see Talbot B. Reed, A History of the Old 
English Letter Foundries, 2nd ed., by Alfred 
F. Johnson (London, 1952), p. 186. 
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letters sent to New England to M* 
Elliott.1° 


Why the bill has survived is matter 
for surmise. Its dorse, and its failure 
to mention Thomas Goring, the type- 
founder, suggest that it is a contempo- 
rary transcript of the original bill, pre- 
served rather as a memorandum than 
as a bill proper. And that may be the 
answer to the question: it is easy to 
believe that such a memorandum was 
important, for the perplexing matter 
of the font and Marmaduke Johnson 
bulks large in the ensuing correspond- 
ence between the Commissioners and 
the Corporation. 

The new type was brought back 
from London by Johnson himself, 
who, after his dismissal, had left New 
England in 1664, only to return in 
May of the following year. This did 
not mean that the Commissioners had 
reappointed him; indeed, Boyle’s rec- 
ommendation had gone unheeded. 
However, he was fully equipped to set 
up on his own account, having brought 
with him his own printing press and 
some type of his own. Immediately 
after his return, the General Court 
passed an order prohibiting printing 
outside Cambridge. Undoubtedly this 
order was aimed at Johnson." 

But he found work to do, for on 
13 September 1665 the Commissioners 
informed the Corporation that they 
had ordered The Practice of Piety to 
be printed and that ‘Mr Johnson is 
joynte partner with of printer in y* 
worke.’ 12, The main concern of the 
Commissioners’ letter, however, was 
the new type which Johnson had 


* Guildhall Library MS 7950 (Miscellane- 
ous Vouchers and Papers). 

™ Winship, Cambridge Press, p. 268. 

* Guildhall Library MS 7936. 
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brought with him. The muddled agi- 
tation of the following paragraph is 
itself significant: 


what Lett™ hee hath now brought over 
wee doe not yet understand y® gt of but 
are advised yt they are not the same yt 
were advised by himselfe here; hee told 
us yt y® whole font were nt belonging 
to y® Corporation, by reason yt y® 
monyes yt hee received of yo'selves was 
not suffissient for y® purchase thereof 
wee are not able of giveing yo" hono' a 
further accot by reason yt wee are igno- 
rant of what monyes hee received of 
yo'selves, as also of y® acco of y® letters 
hee acknowledged to bee yours; he have- 
ing now brought over a printing presse 
with Supplye of letters for him Selfe; 
besids his intrest which hee claimes in 
yt font of Le which he sayth is yo" wee 
apprehend y* it will bee lesse convenient 
yt y® publicke stocke should continue 
mixt with his, which wee shall endeavour 
to prevent being enabled thereto by yor 
hono® further information . . . 


But the archives of the Corporation 
throw no further light upon the prob- 
lem of Johnson’s share in ownership 
of the type. We shall probably never 
know what type Johnson purchased 
for himself while he was in London, 
as distinct from the ‘ffont of letters 
sent to New England to Mr Elliott.’ 
In any case, Eliot entrusted all the type 
to Johnson. In September 1667 the 
following memorandum occurs in the 
Commissioners’ record book: 


In answare to Mr Elliotts proposalls made 
to Mt Danforth 

The font of letters brought last ouer 
by Mr Johnson for the Corporation is 
tendered to him in p'te of his sallery att 
the same prise it cost in England... 
Cost 31” 175 084 

And incase M® Elliott doe not accept 
those letters on his accoumpt M' Dan- 
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forth is desired to Receiue those letters 
from M® Johnson and cecure them with 
the Rest of the printing Implements 1% 


Mr Eliot, however, was not anxious to 
purchase the type, for which he, per- 
sonally, would have no use; while 
Johnson managed to retain for a fur- 
ther period the Corporation’s share as 
well as his own, in spite of the second 
proviso. 

The rest of the story need only be 
told briefly. In October 1669 the 
President and Fellows of Harvard 
College wrote to the Corporaticn ask- 
ing permission to borrow its press and 
type as ‘there is no more need to issue 
yet further Books from the Press for 
the Use of the Indians.’ ** In Septem- 
ber 1670 the College took possession 
of printing materials which belonged 
to the Corporation, but Johnson re- 
tained all the type which he had 
brought back to New England in 
1665. He apparently achieved this by 
appealing to Eliot, who must still have 
possessed the order which consigned 
the direction of the type to him. At 
last, towards the end of 1671, a com- 
promise was reached between the Col- 
lege and Johnson, which was con- 
firmed in writing in May 1673: 


. . that for the space of three years he 
[Johnson] shall have the use of the font 
of long primer letters; for which he is to 
pay thirty shillings in money per annum 
to the College Treasurer and deliver the 


8 Acts of the Commissioners of the United 
Colonies, ed. David Pulsifer, II (Records of 
the Colony of New Plymouth in New Eng- 
land, X; Retry 1859), 331. Thomas Dan- 
forth was the College Treasurer and one of 
the Commissioners. - 

“ Guildhall Library MS 7936. The origi 
text of this anion here translated, pas 
‘vt nunc certiores nos faciamus pluribus 
Libris ex Prelo oa amplius non sit 
opus ad Indorum Vsum.’ 
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President ten copies of every book he 
shall print.15 


Johnson died on Christmas Day 
1674. His printing equipment passed 
to John Foster, who was at work in 
Boston by March of the following 
year. Amongst this equipment was 
the font which was the property of 
the Corporation. It appears that John- 
son’s widow regarded it as her prop- 
erty.’® 

Mrs Johnson survived her husband 
less than two years. In June 1677 the 
Commissioners brought an action 
against ‘the executor to the last will 
and testament of Ruth Johnson, ad- 
ministratrix to the estate of her hus- 
band Marmaduke Johnson deceased 
. . . for detaining a font of letters’ and 
other materials belonging to the Cor- 
poration. The jury brought in a ver- 
dict ‘finding for the plaintiff that the 
defendant shall deliver the weight of 
letters expressed in the attachment, 
with other materials . . . or the value 
thereof in money, which we find to 
be forty pounds, with costs of 
court.’ 17 

The action taken by Mrs Johnson’s 
executors after this verdict is un- 
known. However, it appears that Fos- 
ter in 1678 was using new type,"* 
which suggests that the now well- 
worn font was surrendered ‘with other 
materials’ to the Commissioners and 
may thus have come finally to lodge 
at Harvard College. But at this point 
the story of ‘A ffont of letters sent to 
New England to Mr Elliott’ passes 
from confusion into complete obscu- 


rity. 
WituiaM KELLAway 
* Winship, Cambridge Press, p. 297. 
* Winship, Cambridge Press, p. 338. 
* Winship, Cambridge Press, p. 344. 
* Winship, Cambridge Press, p. 344. 
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Public Service in the Widener Library 


© TRACE the development of 
public service in the Harvard 
College Library would involve 
writing a history of the Library itself. 
This, of course, is not within the 
scope of this paper, but a brief look at 
the beginnings of the Library will en- 
able us to see that the service problems 
confronting administrators today are 
not new. 

‘The library of Harvard College 
dates from 1638, two years after the 
foundation of the College. In that 
year “the Reverend M' John Harvard 
sometimes Minister of Gods Word at 
Charlstown, by his last Will & Testa- 
ment gave towards the erecting the 
abovs! School or Colledge, th’ one 
Moiety or halfe parte of his Estate,” 
and all his books.’! The use of these 
and other books by teachers and stu- 
dents in seventeenth-century Cam- 
bridge constituted the beginning of 
library service in the Harvard College 
Library. This fact is emphasized in 
the Library Laws of 1667, which re- 
late not only to the gifts of books or 
money for the Library but also to the 
appointment of Librarians and regu- 
lations governing the use of books. 

During the first thirty years of the 
Library’s existence, the collection was 
used on an informal basis. With the 
appointment in 1667 of Solomon Stod- 
dard as Library Keeper or first Li- 
brarian of Harvard College, library 
service entered a more formal phase. 


* Alfred C. Potter, The Library of Har- 
vard University: Descriptive and Historical 
Notes, 4th ed. (Cambridge, 1934), p. 12. 


The Library in Stoddard’s time was 
open but two hours a day and borrow- 
ing privileges were restricted to Over- 
seers, resident Masters of Arts, and 
‘Senior Sophisters.’ Transgressors of 
the rules were penalized either by 
fines or by the rescinding of privileges. 
The Library Keeper was instructed to 
keep the Library ‘duly swept’ and the 
books ‘clean and orderly.’ The first 
half of the eighteenth century saw sev- 
eral surveys and reports made on the 
Library. The report of 1718 directed 
the Librarian ‘to take special care that 
the Library books be kept in a better 
and more decent order than hereto- 
fore.’ “The new laws establish a limit 
to the number of books which can be 
borrowed at three, to the number of 
times books can be borrowed at once 
in three weeks, and to the period they 
may be kept at three weeks. All bor- 
rowing and returning shall be done 
Friday (11 A.M. to 2 P.M. “times of 
vacation and dinner time in the Col- 
lege excepted”) and it shall be done at 
the Library door. Any scholar who 
tries to get into the Library at this 
time will be received harshly. Here- 
tofore, 2 shillings a quarter will be 
added to term bills, “to repair damages 
done by borrowing books.” ’ 2 

The problems of the eighteenth- 
century Library are still with us to- 
day, only now they are magnified 
because of the size of the collections 
and the tremendous increase in the 


*Clarence E. Walton, The Three-Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Harvard College 
Library (Cambridge, 1939, p. 12). 
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number of users. Further, the twenti- 
eth century has seen a change in the 
basic philosophy of librarianship. To- 
day, the librarian is more than a keeper 
of books, happy only when all the 
books are in their proper places on the 
shelves. His chief aim is to make the 
collection as useful as possible. 
Among the many improvements in 
service are longer hours of opening, 
more generous borrowing privileges, 
better physical arrangements, and im- 
proved reference and circulation as- 
sistance. 

The Library Committee of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences makes the 
rules governing the use of the College 
Library. These regulations concern 
hours of opening, use of the stacks, 
borrowing privileges, and fines. The 
main collections of the College Library 
are shelved in the Widener, Hough- 
ton, and Lamont buildings. The 
House libraries, the special undergrad- 
uate collections, and the libraries of the 
departments and divisions of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences comprise the 
rest of the College Library. The Loan 
Services Department and the Refer- 
ence Department are the two admin- 
istrative units that serve directly the 
users of the Widener Library. The 
Assistant Librarian in charge of refer- 
ence services in Widener is respon- 
sible for the Reference Section, the 
Inter-Library Loan Section, and the 
special libraries located in the Widener 
building. He is also concerned with 
faculty-library relations and supervises 
the use of the library collections by 
the one thousand or more visiting 
scholars who use the Widener re- 
sources each year. The Inter-Library 
Loan Section borrows books from 
more than one hundred libraries each 
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year to facilitate the research work of 
the Harvard community. For the past 
several years, this section has averaged 
some 11,000 titles searched and 4,500 
volumes loaned to other libraries. The 
scope and work of the Reference Sec- 
tion have recently been set forth in 
detail in this BuLLetin.® 

The Circulation, Periodical Room, 
and Stack Sections are under the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the Chief of 
Loan Services. He reports to the As- 
sistant Librarian in charge of Lamont, 
who has been assigned the task of co- 
ordinating public services in Widener 
and Lamont. 

The past seventy-five years have 
seen a tremendous growth in the Col- 
lege Library collections. This in- 
crease, from 287,000 volumes in 1880 
to more than 2,000,000 books and 
pamphlets in 1953, brought with it 
many complications. The old informal 
shelf arrangement was no longer ade- 
quate. Justin Winsor, believing that 
the essence of library service was the 
widest possible use of books and with 
the least trouble, instituted in 1877 a 
new shelf classification that is still in 
effect. The Stack Section is respon- 
sible for the orderly arrangement of 
the books. A misplaced book is diffi- 
cult enough to find in a small collec- 
tion, but as the collection grows the 
problem of the misshelved book be- 
comes much more serious. It is impor- 
tant that the library administrator 
recruit a reliable staif to handle the 


*Foster M. Palmer, ‘The Reference Sec- 
tion in the Harvard College Library,’ Har- 
varp Liprary Buttetin, VII (1953), 55-72. 

‘For a description see William C. Lane, 
‘The Harvard College Library 1877-1928, in 
The Development of Harvard University 
since the Inauguration of President Eliot 
1869-1929, ed. Samuel E. Morison (Cam- 
bridge, 1930), pp. 614-617. 
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shelving of books. These employees 
must be vigorous enough to manage 
the many heavy books and book 
trucks. A considerable amount of 
physical labor is required in shifting 
books from one area to another in 
order to take care of the rapidly 
growing collections. If staff workers 
are not conscientious in carrying out 
their duties, many books will be 
shelved incorrectly. A volume will- 
fully or carelessly misshelved in the 
Widener stacks is frequently as good 
as lost. 

During recent years, the turnover 
among the personnel has been exces- 
sive and competent young men have 
been hard to find. The draft and 
higher wages being paid in industry 
have affected hiring policies. It is 
hoped that a more stable staff can be 
recruited in the near future. The 
stack supervisor should be relieved of 
other library responsibilities, in order 
to concentrate on the training and 
supervision of the stack personnel. 
One of the more pressing problems is 
the need for an assistant supervisor. 
More adequate supervision would re- 
sult in a more efficient use of staff 
time and a prompt discovery and cor- 
rection of trouble spots in the stack 
service. It would then be possible to 
use more student help and fewer, bet- 
ter trained full-time workers. 

The Stack Section is also responsible 
for recording books charged to studies 
and stalls. There are 94 studies as- 
signed to faculty members, and at the 
present time 763 graduate students are 
assigned to the 346 available stalls. 
Books may be reserved in stalls and 
studies and as far as possible research 
workers are assigned stall locations ad- 
jacent to the books in their fields of 
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concentration. The stack supervisor 
takes care of the charging and cancel- 
ing of books in the faculty studies. 
Staff members are assigned to take care 
of the stalls. Each day books no longer 
needed by the stall occupants are 
picked up and returned to the stack 
shelves. The records for books 
charged and canceled are sent to the 
Circulation Department so that the 
charge file can be kept up to date. 

Two other factors which affect the 
work of stack maintenance are the loss 
of shelfmark labels from the outside 
of books and the large number of 
library users who are given stack ac- 
cess. The lack of labels on the outside 
of the books slows down the shelving, 
since each volume must be opened in 
order to find out its shelfmark. It is 
obvious, also, that the chance of error 
in shelving is far greater when the 
shelfmark is not found on the spine or 
cover, and that the lack of proper 
labeling complicates the job of locat- 
ing books in the stacks. These defi- 
ciencies are irritating to both staff and 
research workers. A program to 
remedy the situation is being prepared. 
Since more than ten per cent of the 
books returned to the Circulation 
Desk need labels, it is proposed that 
the problem be attacked at this point. 
The Loan Services Department would 
appoint a person to organize and 
supervise the work and revise the 
lettering. It would be necessary to 
hire two or three part-time letterers 
to insure the minimum delay in re- 
turning the books to the stacks. An 
estimated one thousand books per 
week would be handled under this 
program. In two or three years the 
major part of the retagging would be 
accomplished. 
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Direct access to the general stack 
collection is most valuable to graduate 
students and research workers. Five to 
seven hundred persons enter the stacks 
each day. The Library depends upon 
their cooperation in keeping the col- 
lections in good order. It is inevitable 
that some books will be misplaced. 
In order to improve this situation, 
stack users are urged to replace a book 
only in its exact location. If there is 
the slightest doubt as to a book’s loca- 
tion, the book should be left on a stall 
table or window sill where it will be 
picked up and returned to the shelf 
by a stack attendant. At one time, the 
Library had a continuous inventory 
plan which caught up with the errors 
in shelving. It is believed that a peri- 
odic reading of shelves will give better 
results than a perpetual inventory. In 
addition, an improved service of lo- 
cating books not-on-shelf when re- 
quested has been put into operation. 
One person has been assigned to locate 
all missing books. Each day the re- 
ports of the previous day are re- 
checked in the circulation file and 
stacks. The call slips for books still 
not located are checked against the 
shelflist or Serial Section records. The 
card catalogues are consulted when 
these records do not contain the entry 
or note a correction. A charge card 
for each missing book is placed in the 
circulation file and books in demand 
are reordered. The program calls for 
additional searching, and for an annual 
review of lost books, at which time 
decisions are made on ordering re- 
placements. 

The Loan Services Department has 
undergone many changes in recent 
years. Prior to the opening of the 
Lamont Library, one of this depart- 
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ment’s major duties was the control of 
the reserved book center in Widener’s 
main reading room. Justin Winsor 
had recommended a greatly enlarged 
use of reserved books as one of the 
chief measures by which his adminis- 
tration encouraged the full use of the 
Library’s resources. The advent of 
the elective system, tutorial instruc- 
tion, and the decline of textbook in- 
struction placed additional emphasis 
on this aspect of public service. The 
Widener reading room had never 
been completely satisfactory as a re- 
served book center for undergradu- 
ates. In addition, lack of access to the 
main collection in Widener, difficulty 
in using a large, complex catalogue, 
and competition with graduate stu- 
dents, faculty, and research workers 
all contributed to the inadequacy of 
library service to undergraduates. 
The present centralized service to un- 
dergraduates has been described in 
this Buttetin.® There is left in Wi- 
dener a small residue of reserved book 
materials. Books for some graduate 
courses and for a limited number of 
undergraduate courses are placed on 
reserve in Widener. This occurs only 
when it has not been possible to obtain 
the required books for either Lamont 
or Radcliffe. Highly specialized 
courses and those requiring out-of- 
print material therefore account for 
most of the present Widener reserves. 

The opening of Lamont brought a 
great change in the use of the Widener 
building, which has become a more 
satisfactory center for graduate and 
research work in the humanities and 
the social sciences. Yet undergradu- 


* Philip J. McNiff and Edwin E. Williams, 
‘Lamont Library: The First Year,’ HLB, IV 
(1950), 203-212. 
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ates are not prevented from using the 
central research collection; they are, 
on the contrary, encouraged to do so. 
This applies particularly to students 
doing honor theses. Undergraduate 
research frequently leads a student to 
the departmental and affiliated research 
libraries, as well as to Widener. 

The physical rehabilitation of the 
Widener building, now completed ex- 
cept for the Periodical Room, has en- 
abled the Circulation Section to im- 
prove its service. In 1947, the Biblio- 
graphical Room, adjacent to the cir- 
culation desk, was turned over to the 
Circulation Section. The influx of 
veterans brought about a peak load of 
work which could not be handled sat- 
isfactorily without this additional 
work space. From 1947 to the autumn 
of 1953 the entrance to the old Biblio- 
graphical Room was used as a book 
return post. Persons returning books 
had to enter through the area between 
two catalogue cases. This traffic at 
times caused inconvenience in the con- 
sultation of the catalogue. Overdue 
books had to be returned at a different 
location, where the borrower paid his 
fine. In addition the book return post 
was not staffed permanently since it 
was felt that the added cost would 
not be warranted. General supervision 
of the book return area from the main 
circulation desk was not possible be- 
cause of the wall between the two 
areas. 
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As part of the rehabilitation of the 
circulation desk area, the door to the 
old Bibliographical Room was closed 
off and the book return table moved 
out beside the charging desk. Cata- 
logue cases are to be put in front of 
the closed-off door, thus forming a 
satisfactory catalogue alcove. This 
additional space for catalogue trays 
will be useful in the very necessary 
physical expansion of the public cata- 
logue now under way. All books, in- 
cluding those overdue, can now be re- 
turned at one place, and attendants on 
duty at the charging desk can super- 
vise the book return table. 

The removal of the wall between 
the circulation area and the Biblio- 
graphical Room has given the section 
an unbroken work space. The rear- 
rangement of furniture and equipment 
has enabled the Library to speed up 
the return of books to the stacks. A 
newly installed series of bookcases de- 
fines a passageway from the charging 
desk to the stack entrance. The book- 
cases hold the books requested by bor- 
rowers and at the same time create a 
more businesslike work area. These 
physical improvements, combined 
with improved supervision of the 
service staff, are designed to provide 
a high level of public service, so that 
students, faculty, and research work- 
ers alike may make the most efficient 
use of Widener’s book collections. 


Puiuip J. McNirr 
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A Letter from Sir Philip Sidney 
to Christopher Plantin 


Mong several letters of Sir Philip 
A Sidney not known to Albert 
Feuillerat when he compiled 

the correspondence in Volume III of 
Sidney’s Complete W orks (Cambridge, 
1923) is one preserved in the Locker- 
Warburg-Grimson album now in the 
Harvard College Library.’ Its text has 
not previously been published fully 
and accurately.” It is of particular in- 
terest because it enables us to date 
more precisely an undated published 
letter whose chronology has already 
been the subject of some discussion. 
It also provides another of the rare 
glimpses of Sidney as a book collector. 
The letter is written on one side of 

a folio leaf measuring 84 by 13 inches. 
If there was once a conjugate leaf or 
another leaf bearing the direction, it 
has vanished without a trace; internal 


*Professor William A. Ringler, Jr, of 
George Washington University, notes in a 
letter to the present writer that another 
letter unknown to Feuillerat is included by 
Hajo Brugmans in Correspondentie van Rob- 
ert Dudley (Werken uitgegeven door het 
Historisch Genootschap, 3rd ser., No. 56; 
Utrecht, 1931), I, 115—his No. 50 (17 
April 1586). 

In Frederick Locker’s Rowfant Catalogue 
of 1886 the letter is listed with a one-line 
summary of its contents; the addressee is not 
identified. About 1900 the album containin 
the letter passed into the hands of Dodd, 
Mead & Co. of New York, who advertised 
the collection for sale in an undated cata- 
logue entitled The Rowfant Autographs, a 
copy of which is in the Harvard College 
Library. The anonymous cataloguer identi- 
fied the addressee as Christopher Plantin and 
provided an extremely inaccurate transcrip- 
tion which omitted without sign words 
which the transcriber was unable to read. 


evidence alone points to the person to 
whom the letter was probably ad- 
dressed. The body of the letter is in 
the hand of an unknown scribe, the 
signature alone being autograph. An 
eighteenth- or early nineteenth-cen- 
tury hand has docketed the verso, 
‘Lettre de Ph: Sidnei, Utrecht. 7. Avril. 
1586.’ The minute signature of Fred- 
erick Locker also appears on the verso, 
together with a printed slip describing 
the letter as item 75 in an unidentified 
French bookseller’s catalogue. The 
text of the letter itself reads: 


Monsieur, Comme le Seigneur Thomas 
henuts est desireux d’auoir ung Ortelius 
de la plus fresche et mellieure edition, 
le luy ay bien voulu complaire en cecy et 
permectre quil tire de voz mains celluy 
que Iauoy faict relier et apprester pour 
moy, enquoy ne ferez aulcune difficulte 
reseruant pour moy l’exemplaire que 
ledt. S'. henutz auoit achepté pour soy- 
mesmes dont Ie me passeraj lusques a 
mellieure commodite, Et surce Dieu vous 
ayt en sa Ste. et digne garde, De Vtrecht 
le 7 de April? 1586 stil. nouo 
Vostre bien bon amj 
Pu. SINE] 


Without much doubt the recipient 
was Christopher Plantin, the celebrated 
printer and publisher, for the letter is 
obviously related to Feuillerat’s No. 
XLIII (p. 134), addressed to Plantin, 
which contains an order for (among 
other books) ‘Les mappes de lortelius 


*The month was originally written 
“‘Ma(. . .)’ and corrected by the scribe by 
overwriting ‘April.’ 
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en la plus nouvelle edition.’ This must 
be identical with “celluy que Iauoy 
faict relier et apprester pour moy,’ 
and consequently the undated letter 
printed by Feuillerat must now be re- 
located in March or early April of 
1586, five years later than its position 
in the published correspondence would 
imply. 

The letter known to Feuillerat is in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library, to 
which it came eventually from an 
album in the Phillipps Collection. It 
appears actually to be the close of a 
longer letter whose opening has been 
lost. Mr Curt F. Biihler of the Morgan 
staff made it the subject of a note* in 
which an ingenious analysis of the 
books ordered by Sidney from Plantin 
pointed to the summer of 1585 as the 
earliest likely date. Only by additional 
evidence such as that now supplied by 
the letter at Harvard could Biihler’s 
dating be improved upon. 

The ‘Seigneur Thomas henuts’ to 
whom Sidney granted the right to 
purchase his Ortelius was Sir Thomas 
Heneage, Elizabeth’s special envoy to 
the Low Countries. His name pre- 
sented obvious orthographical difficul- 
ties to the Netherlanders, who re- 
sorted to various phonetic spellings 
like that in the present letter. ‘Hannits’ 
and ‘Henints’ are other variants.5 The 
latest atlas would of course be indis- 
pensable to him in his official position. 

Heneage arrived on the scene in the 
Netherlands on 3 March 1586.° His 


“Review of English Studies, XII (1936), 
67-71. 

5 Resolutien der Staten-Generaal van 1576 
tot 1609, ed. Nicolaas Japikse, V (Rijks Ge- 
schiedkundige Publicatién, XLVII; ’s-Grav- 
enhage, 1921), 256; Correspondentie van 
Robert Dudley, 1, 160. 

*An excellent account of English diplo- 
macy in the Netherlands in this period is to 
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immediate mission was to put a curb 
on the Earl of Leicester, who had 
aroused Elizabeth’s rage by accepting 
from the States General, without prior 
consultation, the position of absolute 
governor. Cooler heads had persuaded 
the Queen to moderate her original 
intention of forcing Leicester to re- 
sign, and Heneage came with consid- 
erable latitude of discretion. In fact 
he temporized, and it was probably 
his failure to act decisively either for 
Leicester or against him which 
prompted Sidney to criticize Heneage 
in the second of the only two refer- 
ences to him in the published corre- 
spondence. 

In a letter to Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham written on the day of Heneage’s 
arrival (Feuillerat’s No. LXXXIV, 
p- 164), Sidney characterized him as 
‘a most carefu[l] gentleman both of 
the caws and of the hon[or] of my 
Lord as fur as his duty will pe[rmit] 
him.’ Evidently the extent of Hene- 
age’s discretionary powers was well 
known, at least to Sidney; but when 
he had exercised them, or failed to 
exercise them, Sidney wrote to Burgh- 
ley (18 March, No. LXXXVI, p. 165) 
that Heneage ‘hath with as much hon- 
esty in my opinion done as much hurt 
as any man this twelvmonth hath 
done with naughtines.’ 

Although Sir Philip considered 
Heneage’s course of action to be mis- 
taken, he retained his esteem and 
affection for him as a man. A provi- 
sion in Sidney’s will reads: ‘I will, that 





be found in Volume III of Conyers Read’s 
Mr Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of 
Queen Elizabeth (Cambridge, 1925), where 
these particular dealings are discussed on p. 
131 and following. 
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a Jewell, of twenty Pounds Value, be 
bought and presented in like Manner 
by [Sir Henry Goodier], to my sin- 
gular good Friend, Sir Thomas Hen- 
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nage, in Token of my great Love unto 
him.’ 7 
WitituoM H. Bonn 
*Feuillerat, Ill, 375. 


Some Early English Playbills 


HE Harvard Theatre Collection 
contains a few early English 
playbills that are both interest- 
ing and unique. In a preceding issue 
of this BuLLetin I reproduced one that 
I believe to be of the Commonwealth 
era... Herewith are reproduced and 
discussed three more, two of them of 
the late seventeenth century, the third 
of the early eighteenth.” 
The first (Plate I) is a striking 
poster * announcing a performance of 


*William Van Lennep, ‘The Earliest 
Known English Playbill,” Harvarp Lisrary 
BULLETIN, P (1947), 382-385. In a recent 
article Mr George ight questions such 
an early dating of this playbill and implies 
that it belongs to the eighteenth cen 
(‘The Earliest Known English Playbill,’ 
Theatre Notebook, V1, 1952, 34). Both its 
paper and its format are seventeenth-cen- 
tury, and I repeat that I know of no other 
seventeenth-century theatrical broadside that 
carries neither the royal arms at the top nor 
the loyal flourish below the text. Moreover, 
the John Harris whose booth at Bartholo- 
mew Fair was advertised in the bill was al- 
most certainly the actor of that name who 
was a member of the King’s Revels Com- 
pany before 1642; no other John Harris 
connected with the stage between 1635 and 
1735 has been traced. 

*Still another at Harvard, advertising a 

erformance of Vanbrugh’s The Relapse at 
Bewey Lane on 18 May 1703, has the distinc- 
tion of being the earliest Queen Anne play- 
bill extant and the first playbill to be printed 
in two colors. For a reproduction of it in 
red and black, see Alwin Thaler, Shakspere 
to Sheridan (Cambridge, Mass., 1922), p. 262. 

*Mounted in a special copy, extra-illus- 
trated by the author, of the largest-paper 
edition of Augustin Daly’s offington 
(Philadelphia, 1888). This copy, No. 1 of 
twenty-five, extended to two volumes by 


Robert Howard’s popular Restoration 
comedy, The Committee, ‘At the New 
Theatre, in Little Lincolns-Inn Fields, 
this present Wensday the 27th of 
October.’ As was customary in the 
seventeenth century, Howard’s name, 
the cast, and the year do not appear 
on the bill. The cast unfortunately 
cannot be reconstructed, although it is 
likely that Cave Underhill enacted his 
famous part of Obadiah, but the year 
is readily determined as 1697. The 
royal arms with the letters “W R’ at 
the top and the loyal flourish ‘Vivat 
Rex’ at the bottom indicate that the 
bill belongs to the period of 1695- 
1702, when William III ruled alone 
after the death of Mary, and 1697 
was the only year during that time in 
which October 27 fell on Wednesday. 

The playbill refers to the Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre as new. It was then 
in its third year, having opened under 
royal license on 30 April 1695. Some- 
what damaged and obviously trimmed, 
the bill measures 15 5/16 by 11 7/16 
inches and is similar in size and format 
the insertion of over 450 illustrations, includ- 
ing many rare playbills and a superb series 
of theatrical mezzotints, was sold as lot 726 
in the Daly sale in New York 20 March 1900 
and was acquired Harvard in 1952. In 
addition, two extra-illustrated copies of the 
large-paper edition of this work (also 
twenty-five copies) are at Harvard, one in 
the Theatre Collection (No. 3, in three vol- 
umes, lot 723, acquired by Robert Gould 
Shaw, the founder of the Collection), and 


the other in the Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Collection (No. 1, lot 725). 
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to one in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library advertising a performance of 
Troilus and Cressida; or, Truth Found 
Too Late at the same theatre on the 
following day, October 28. These two 
posters are the largest English playbills 
of the seventeenth century in exist- 
ence. 

The second playbill is a Barthol- 
omew Fair bill (Plate Ila), 5 by 6 5/8 
inches, advertising ‘a New Droll, 
called, Fryar Bacon: or, The Country 
Justice,’ to be acted at ‘Parker’s and 
Doggett’s Booth, Near Hosier-Lane 
End, in Smithfield.’ Parker was prob- 
ably the Robert Parker who had man- 
aged the Newmarket Company, a 
troupe of strolling players, in the 
1680's, and Doggett, announced at 
the bottom of the bill in the part of 
the miller’s son Ralph, was certainly 
the celebrated Thomas Doggett, the 
best low comedian of his age and a 
man of such expressive countenance 
and clever make-up that he wore, ac- 
cording to Downes the prompter, ‘a 
Farce in his Face.’ © 

The droll, which was not published, 
was perhaps the work of Doggett, the 
author of a successful comedy, and 
was evidently based in part on 
Greene’s old play, Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay. George Daniel, the 
antiquarian, who once owned this bill, 
has written in the upper left corner, 
‘The gift of Fillingham. Kemble has 
many others,’? and has twice dated it 


*Sybil Rosenfeld, Strolling Players and 
Drama in the Provinces, 1660-1765 (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1939), pp- 39-41. 

®John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, ed. 
Montague Summers (London, 1928), p. 52. 

*Or on the fifth chapter of The Famous 
Historie of Fryer Bacon, a popular chap- 
book often reprinted in the seventeenth 
century. 

* Fillingham would be William Fillingham, 
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1691, a year that cannot be correct. 
The letters ‘W R’ in the coat of arms 
and the flourish after the text reveal 
that the playbill, like the Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields bill previously described, was 
issued some time in William’s sole 
reign, at the opening of the two-weeks 
Fair in early September. 

As Ned Ward paid a visit to Barthol- 
omew Fair in September 1699 and saw 
there this very droll, with Doggett 
playing Ralph, the bill probably be- 
longs to that time. Ward’s account of 
the performance is so complete and 
so entertaining that I quote the greater 
part of it: 


Having heard much of a comedian’s 
[Doggett’s] fame, who had manfully run 
the hazard of losing that reputation in 
the Fair which he had got in the play- 
house, and having never seen him in his 
proper element, we thought the time 
might not be very ill-spent if we took a 
sight of another best show in the Fair 
(for so they all styled themselves) that 
we might judge of his performances. 

The number of kings, queens, heroes, 
harlots, buffoons, mimics, priests, profli- 
gates, and devils in the balcony, occa- 
sioned us to believe with the crowd, that 
there were no less varieties to be seen 
within than there were signs of without, 
for indeed we might reasonably have 
thought from their numerous appear- 
ance, that when they were all in the 
booth, there would be room for but a 
slender audience. So we put our pence 
into his worship’s apron pocket, with 
friend of Didbin, who had a sale at Sotheby’s 
in April 1805. Kemble is John Philip Kem- 
ble, the famous actor, whose great collection 
of playbills is now in the Huntington Li- 
brary. Daniel placed the ene on ill with 
other pieces relating to Bartholomew Fair — 
including the Commonwealth bill described 
in a previous BULLETIN—in a volume that 

assed first to Henry Huth and then to 

obert Gould Shaw; see HLB, I, 382, for a 
more detailed account of the provenance. 
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Notes 


which title the mob honoured the master 
of the booth, because they said he had 
been a Justice of the Peace, and then 
entered the pit where several of the top 
quality, of the female function, sat 
cracking nuts like so many squirrels, and 
looking round ’em for admirers. . . . 

The baskets of plums, walnuts, pears 
and peaches, began now to be handed 
about from the City fool to the jilt, and 
tittle-tattles of love were banded forwards 
and backwards, between the tongues and 
ears of those amorous frontiers of the 
impatient audience, who were forced to 
pacify themselves under their longing 
expectancies with nuts and damsons. 
Now and then, they broke out into Bear 
Garden acclamations of ‘Show, show, 
show, show,’ till at last, in answer to 
their loud-mouthed importunities, the 
curtain was drawn up, to reveal a trunk- 
breeches king in a fool’s cap, and a 
feather in it, attended by his cringing 
nobility, some Court jilts, and two or 
three flattering priests which I suppose 
the poet thought to be as true a repre- 
sentation of an old English Court as 
possibly he could think on. After these 
had entertained the listening audience a 
little with their fustian confabulations, 
they made their exeunt, and the scene 
was shifted into a library where Friar 
Bacon, by his long study, had projected 
a brazen head, and was to wall the 
kingdom with the same metal, had not 
the devil caught him napping, and broke 
his most wonderful noddle into many 
pieces. 

The priest grown drowsy with much 
reading, rubbed his eyes, arose from his 
elbow chair, and in my opinion, seemed 
both by his looks and actions much too 
ignorant as well as too young, for such a 
notable undertaking. When he had raved 
and strutted about a little, with his 
magician’s wand, he began, like a true 
priest, to make large promises to the 
people of wonderful things which he 
very well knew would never come to 
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pass, and after he had made a short ora- 
tion in praise of his brazen-head, the 
scene changed, and shut him up in his 
study to consult the devil a little farther. 

Then entered the miller and his son 
Ralph. The father seemed to be the same 
thing he imitated and as for his hopeful 
progeny, he was the only person we 
were desirous of seeing. I think he kept 
up so true a behaviour of an idiot, that 
it was enough to persuade the audience 
that he really was by Nature what he 
only artfully represented. I could not 
but conclude the part was particularly 
adapted to his genius, or he could never 
have expressed the humour with such 
agreeable simplicity. But, I fancy, if he 
was to play the part of a wise man, it 
would be quite out of his way. There 
was nothing in the part itself but what 
was purely owing to his own gesture, 
for it was the comedian only, and not the 
poet, that rendered the character divert- 
ing. To be plain, they both acted and 
became their characters extremely well, 
for I cannot but acknowledge that I 
never saw anybody look more like a fool 
than the son, nor any miller look more 
like a cozening knave than the father. 

The next part of the Droll that was 
diverting, was the country justice, whose 
weakness and indiscretion, I suppose, 
were designed to let the people know 
what ignorant magistrates have some- 
times the administration of justice, and 
how common a thing it is for a wise man 
to bow a learned head to an empty 
noddle in authority. These were the 
chief of their characters, with a flying 
shoulder of mutton, dancing and singing 
devils, and such-like pieces of conjura- 
tion by the diabolical Friar Bacon, with 
whose magical pranks the mob were 
wonderfully pleased, as well as greatly 
astonished. 

Having thus entertained us for about 
three-quarters of an hour, at last, with a 
most splendid appearance of all their 
lords and ladies, they concluded their 
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Droll. Then, from the glittering assem- 
bly, one of the best-mouthed orators 
steps to the front of the stage and with a 
cringing piece of formality, promises 
the audience to begin again in half an 
hour, as if they believed people to be 
such fools to fling away their money so 
unprofitably twice in one day, when the 
seeing of them once is enough to tire any 
man of reasonable patience.® 


Ward’s description of Doggett’s 
acting, in the part of the half-witted 
Ralph, is one of the best that has come 
down to us. In commenting on the 
droll after he had left Parker and 
Doggett’s booth, Ward remarks to his 
companion: ‘What a blockhead may 
be a Justice of the Peace; how a rich 
cunning knave may have a fool for his 
son;...and what jack-puddings 
men will make of themselves to get a 
little money.’ The role of the Justice 
of the Peace was probably played by 
Parker, who as ‘the master of the 
booth’ had collected the price of ad- 
mission at the entrance, dressed in his 
stage costume. 

The third playbill from the Harvard 
Theatre Collection (Plate IIb), of un- 
determined provenance, is an attrac- 
tively printed handbill,® measuring 
6 by 8 15/16 inches and advertising a 
performance of “The True and An- 
cient History of King Lear, and His 
Three Daughters’ at “The Theatre 
Royal In _ Lincolns-Inn-Fields’ on 
‘Saturday the 28th of March’ for the 
benefit of ‘Mr. Boheme.’ It bears the 
arms of George I and, at the bottom, 


®* Ned Ward, The London Spy, ed. Arthur 
L. Hayward (London, 1927), pp. 185-188. 

* That this bill is not a poster but a hand- 
bill, printed for distribution in the theatre 
and other public places, is revealed by the 
announcement that the program of the 
Nivelons, French dancers, Prt be Express’d 
in the Great Bill’ 


the customary flourish, ‘Vivat Rex.’ 
London playbills did not begin to add 
the year until the season of 1766-67, 
but as the management of the theatre 
inserted a similar advertisement in the 
Daily Post for 28 March 1724, the 
year is unquestionably 1724, and the 
bill is thus the earliest known Shake- 
spearean playbill of the eighteenth 
century” and the first to announce a 
play “Written by Shakespear.’ ** The 
bill would have been more accurate 
had it stated ‘written by Shakespear 
and altered by Tate.’ The part of the 
Gentleman Usher, listed in the cast as 
played by Spiller, first appears in 
Nahum Tate’s popular adaptation, 
whic had superseded the original play 
in 1681.!” 

Except for the name of Mrs Bret, a 
minor actress who played Cordelia, 
the cast as given in the bill is a strong 
one — the strongest that John Rich, 


*I make this statement on the authority 
of Mr C. Beecher Hogan, author of Shake- 
speare in the Theatre 1701-1800 (Oxford, 
1952). Speaking of this playbill in a letter 
to me dated 5 January 1950, he says: ‘Sur- 
prise —I should say surprise! It’s quite and 
altogether the oldest Shak bill Ive 
yet heard of.’ Mr Hogan then gives a list 
of nine Shakespeare playbills before 1750 
that he had located, the earliest of them 
being a Covent Garden bill for Othello, 3 
April 1733 (British Museum: Burney 
937.C.5). 

™ The Folger Shakespeare Library has, as 
I have pointed out, a Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
playbill of 1697, announcing a performance 
of Troilus and Cressida: or, Truth Found 
Too Late, Dryden’s adaptation of Shake- 
— tragedy, but the name of neither 
the author nor the adapter is given. The 
title-page of the first quarto (1679) states 
that the play was ‘Written by John Dryden, 
and during the eighteenth century it usually 
passed for his. 

* Tate’s alteration of King Lear was pub- 
lished in 1681 as ‘Reviv’d with Alterations. 
By N. Tate,’ and in the advertisements of 
performance his name was invariably omit- 
ted, the play being credited to Shakespeare. 
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manager of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, could 
have mustered. It contains the three 
leading Shakespearean actors of the 
company — James Quin, the best 
known tragedian of his day; Lacy 
Ryan, who had starred as Hamlet; and 
Anthony Boheme, the Lear of the 
company, for whose benefit the play 
was given. Doran says of Boheme’s 
Lear that it ‘was full of antique 
grandeur and pathos; it was, perhaps, 
the only character in which the for- 
mer young sailor’s quarter-deck walk 
was not discernible.’ 1* James Spiller, 
the Gentleman Usher of this revival, 
was one of the two most popular 
comedians of that day, the other being 
William Pinkethman, who usually 
played the same role at Drury Lane. 
It is surprising that the names of the 
actresses who played the parts of 
Goneril and Regan are not given. 


To these notes of Harvard playbills 
I should like to append a description 
and reproduction of a Jacobean broad- 
side (Fig. 1), discovered by Mr Wil- 
liam A. Jackson in the British Mu- 
seum.'* Mr Jackson informs me that 
it is the work of William Jaggard, the 
printer of the first folio of Shake- 
speare.'° Sometime in the winter of 
1606-07 Jaggard purchased the shop 
and business of James Roberts, acquir- 
ing from him at the same time the sole 
right to print playbills and other the- 
atrical announcements, a right that 
Jaggard held until his death in No- 
vember 1623.'° The broadside belongs 

% John Doran, “Their Majesties’ Servants”: 
Annals of the English Stage, ed. Robert W. 
Lowe (London, 1888), II, 22. 

“In a volume of miscellaneous broadsides 
of various dates (C.18.e.2 (74)). 

* So identified by Mr F. S. es ge who 


on typographical evidence would place it 
about 1610. 


“Information supplied by Mr Jackson 


therefore to the years 1606-23. Meas- 
uring 5 13/16 by 7 1/2 inches," it 
cannot properly be classified as a play- 
bill—though its interest is clearly 
theatrical— because it advertises a 
performance of dancing by a strolling 
troupe of child acrobats, concluding 
with a dance called “The merry con- 
ceites of Iacke Pudding.’ ** 

At the beginning of the announce- 
ment, after the words ‘At the,’ the 
printer has left a blank space on which 
has been written in ink, presumably 
by the manager of the troupe, ‘Rose in 
in winestreet.’ In the margin at the 
top of the broadside the same person 
has added the time of performance: 
‘at g a [o?] Clok,’ which I take to 
be in the morning. Since there was no 
Wine Street in London, the announce- 
ment is for a performance of rope 
dancing and other acrobatic feats — 
feats of activity they were called — in 
one of the provincial towns of Eng- 
land or Scotland, perhaps Bristol. 
There is, and was then, in the center 
of Bristol a Wine Street, where stood 
from 1616 to 1619 the town’s first 
theatre, but I have been unable to find 
among its seventeenth-century taverns 
a Rose Inn.’® 

The troupe that gave its feats of 
activity at the Rose advertised itself as 
‘his Maiesties servants’ — evidence that 
and based in on the unpublished Court 
Book of the Stationers’ Company, which he 
is engaged in editing. ; ; 

* With margins. Without margins it 
measures 4 5/16 by 6 3/16 inches, including 
the ornamental border. 

*Probably a jig. Jack Pudding was a 
celebrated clown in farces, jigs, and morris 
dances. The role is synonymous with the 
Merry Andrew of the late Restoration. See 
Charles R. Baskervill, The Elizabethan Jig 
and Related Song Drama (Chicago, 1929), 


PP: 324, 355, 368 n. 
*John Taylor, A Book about Bristol 
(London, 1872), pp. 292-295, 313. 
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it held a warrant or commission from 
the king. In his voluminous records of 
English provincial companies, Mr J. 
Tucker Murray lists two troupes that 
were showing feats of activity in the 
period 1606-23. One of these was 
headed by William Vincent, who was 
performing by authority of the king 
as early as June 1622 at Leicester; *° 
the other was headed by William 
Peadle and included members of his 
family.2*_ Of the two companies, 


"J. Tucker Murray, English Dramatic 
Companies, 1558-1642 (London, 1910), Il, 
314; see also II, 251, 254, 285, 358. 

“= There was also a third company, headed 
by two Frenchmen, which was giving under 
royal commission similar performances in 
the provinces in 1616. But as this group was 
exhibiting ‘a Baboone that can do strange 


Peadle’s troupe appears more likely to 
have advertised in this broadside. Un- 
der a royal warrant dated 14 May 
1616, he presented his company of 
dancers at Norwich in June 1616, was 
refused permission to appear there 
again in June 1620, and performed at 
Coventry in November of that year.” 
As late as December 1639 either he or 
his son of the same name was touring 
with a company of dancers and acro- 
bats that included four children.”* 


WILLIAM VAN LENNEP 





feats,’ it could not have been the troupe 
referred to in the broadside. See Murray, 
Il, 342. 

™ Murray, II, 248, 342, 346. 

* Murray, Il, 253. 


Keats's Misdated Letters: Additional Notes 


LETIN! I discussed various dates 

that should be changed in any new 
edition of The Letters of John Keats.” 
The additional notes that follow may 
be of some use to students. Numbers 
followed by an asterisk (as No. 65*) 
refer to letters by other writers that 
the editor has interpolated among 
those of Keats. 


I: a recent number of this But- 


No. 4 


No. 4 is a brief, undated note in 
which Keats informs Charles Cowden 
Clarke that Haydon cannot ‘see us on 
this days Evening’ because he is going 
to a performance of Timon of Athens. 
There were only seven performances 


* Harvard Lisrary Buttetin, VII (1953), 
172-187. 


* Edited by M. B. Forman (Oxford, 1952). 


of this play at Drury Lane in 1816 — 
October 28, 30, November 1, 4, 8, 11, 
18. Earlier I gave reasons for thinking 
that No. 4 was written on Novem- 
ber 1, though I suggested that No- 
vember 4, 8, or 11 were equally plaus- 
ible. Meanwhile Professor Madison C. 
Bates has discovered and printed 
(Keats-Shelley Journal, Ill, 1954, 75- 
88) a new letter of Keats, written to 
Joseph Severn on November 1, that 
changes the situation entirely. In it 
Keats says, ‘I know you will con- 
gratulate me when I tell you that I 
shall Breakfast with Haydon on Sun- 
day,’ that is, November 3. Evidently 
in No. 3 of October 31, wherein Keats 
expresses to Clarke his great delight 
‘at the thoughts of seeing so soon this 
glorious Haydon and all his Creation,’ 
he refers to this Sunday, November 3, 
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breakfast. Probably at that breakfast 
Haydon made an appointment to en- 
tertain Keats and Clarke shortly after- 
wards in the evening. Later he broke 
the appointment, as Keats told Clarke 
in No. 4. No. 3 shows that Keats was 
to visit Haydon’s studio (‘all his Crea- 
tion’) for the first time at breakfast on 
November 3. Accordingly, the broken 
engagement of No. 4 cannot have 
been November 1, and was probably 
not November 4. As Keats visited 
Haydon again on November 19 (No. 
5), it seems likely that No. 4 was 
written, not on November 18, but on 
either November 8 or 11. 


Nos. 52 and 212 


Mr Robert Gittings, who agrees 
with my dating these letters late in 
May or early in June, 1819, makes the 
interesting suggestion that the ‘general 
clearance of all lent Books’ in No. 52 
is linked with the ‘making a day or 
two ago a general conflagration of all 
old Letters and Memorandums’ in 
No. 127 of May 31, 1819, and thus 
gives No. 52 an approximate date of 
May 29. 


Nos. 64* and 65 


Mr Forman dates No. 64* May 8, 
1818, and No. 65 May, 1818. As I 
have earlier shown, No. 64* actually 
was written on May 8, 1817. Of No. 
65 Mr Forman remarks: ‘The date of 
this note cannot be fixed definitely 
from present information, but it must 
have been written after May the 3rd 
and some days before May the 17th, 
when Tom [Keats] wrote from 
Hampstead to Miss Mary Ann Jeffrey’ 
(see his letter in Rollins, The Keats 
Circle, Cambridge, Mass., 1948, I, 
21-24). In No. 64 of May 3 Keats 


had informed Reynolds, ‘I shall 
breathe worsted stockings sooner than 
I thought for [i.e., return to the house 
of the postman Bentley and his chil- 
dren at Hampstead] — Tom wants to 
be in town.’ Evidently the Keats 
brothers left Teignmouth only a day 
or so after No. 64 was written, and 
they took about four days to reach 
London. No. 65 itself was written at 
Honiton on the first day of their 
journey, probably on May 4 or 5. 
They seem to have spent the first night 
or two at Bridport. Tom writes, ‘I 
was very ill there and lost much blood 
— we travell’d a hundred miles in the 
two last days.’ At any rate, they were 
in London before May 11, when, ac- 
cording to Haydon’s Journal (see 
Dorothy Hewlett, A Life of John 
Keats, New York, 1949, p. 383), 
‘Keats, Bewick & I dined together, 
Keats brought some friend of his, a 
noodle.’ ‘We had all been working 
dreadfully hard the whole week,’ 
Haydon adds. 


No. 90 


Mr Forman dates No. go October 9, 
1818. It was, however, written a day 
earlier, as is clear from Keats’s remark 
(p. 220), ‘I have had that paper every 
day —I have seen today’s’ —i.e., the 
Morning Chronicle of October 8 in 
which an unknown R. B. defended 
Keats against the Quarterly reviewer. 


Nos. 99* and 99 


No. 99*, by Mrs C. W. Dilke to 
Fanny Keats, is dated December 18 
(Friday), 1818. On the back of it 
Keats scribbled a note of his own, 
No. 99, to Fanny, promising to visit 
her on Monday (December 21). It is 
worth noting that Fanny probably did 
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not receive the letter before the visit, 
since Mrs Dilke delayed posting it 
until December 21; whereas No. 100, 
which Keats wrote to Woodhouse on 
December 18, is postmarked the 18th. 


Nos. 104 and 105 


In No. 104 Keats tells his sister, 
December 30, 1818, that he is ‘con- 
fined at Hampstead with a sore throat; 
but I do not expect it will keep me 
above two or three days.’ In No. 105 
he informs Mrs Wylie that as a result 
of his sore throat he has been per- 
suaded ‘to rest for a few days,’ since he 
has ‘already felt the benefit of a two 
days repose.’ That ‘repose’ suggests a 
date of January 1 rather than Decem- 
ber 30 for No. 105. 


No. 107 


It is hard to believe that No. 107, 
assigned in the Letters to January 11, 
1819, is a reply to No. 106*, which is 
dated by Haydon January 7, and 
which he left at Hampstead himself. 
No. 107 begins, ‘I have been out this 
morning, and did not therefore see 
your note till this minute.’ Keats 
would hardly have written thus four 
days after Haydon had called and left 
the message. It is, of course, possible, 
though improbable, that ‘Haydon 
wrote it on Thursday the 7th of Janu- 
ary and kept it over until he could 
deliver it personally on the following 
Monday’ (p. 274 n.). Improbable, be- 
cause the letter concerns money Hay- 
don wished to borrow, so that in all 
likelihood he rushed to Wentworth 
Place to see Keats on the 7th, having 
previously written No. 106* to leave 
‘in case you are not at home.’ If the 
‘Monday af[ternoon]’ when Keats 
wrote was in January, then ‘No. 107 


must belong to the 4th, in which case 
No. 106* would be a reply to it, and 
No. 109, in turn, might be a slightly 
delayed answer to No. 106*. In No. 
107, however, Keats promises to be in 
town ‘early tomorrow’ to see about 
getting money, and perhaps ‘tomor- 
row’ was one of the trips he told Hay- 
don about on March 8: ‘Nor must you 
think I have forgotten you. No, I 
have about every three days been to 
Abbey’s and to the Law[yl]ers’ (p. 
284). 


No. 108 


Mr Forman assigns No. 108 to ‘Jan. 
1819’ and notes, ‘Postmark illegible.’ 
The letter was certainly written and 
mailed on a Saturday, for it has the 
usual stamp, partly obliterated, ‘To 
be Delivered by 10 o’Clock on Sund 
Morn.’ In No. 108 Keats promises to 
call on his sister ‘tomorrow’ if she is at 
Abbey’s residence in Pancras Lane. 
The Saturday on which he wrote can- 
not have been January 2, for on Sun- 
day, January 3, he entertained Kirk- 
man in the morning, dined with Dilke 
in the early afternoon, and had tea 
with Mrs Dilke (pp. 265 f., 268). It 
was, accordingly, either January 9 or 
16. Another very faint postmark has 
either a ‘6’ or a ‘9’ along with ‘1819 
NT.’ 


Nos. 109, 110, 110*, 113 


The dates I assigned Nos. 109, 110, 
110*, and 113 (January 12, February 
18, February 20, February 11, 1819) 
are, I think, correct,® but those I gave 


*In No. 110* Haydon boasts, ‘My Ex- 
hibition has struck a blow ... that will 
sound for ever!’ In his biography of Hay- 
don (London, 1948), p. 278, Eric George 
says that the exhibition of drawings by 
Haydon and his pupils opened privately on 
Saturday, January 30. The public exhibition 
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for Keats’s trip to Hampshire and 
Sussex are probably incorrect. Since 
he wrote “The Eve of St Agnes’ dur- 
ing this trip, one would be glad defi- 
nitely to establish its dates. 

In my earlier article I remarked that 
Keats left London for Chichester 
(Sussex) on January 13 or 14, 18109, 
and returned from Bedhampton 
(Hampshire) to London on January 
26. Keats, however, makes a number 
of apparently conflicting statements 
that are difficult to explain. On De- 
cember 18 (p. 252) he informed his 
brother George, ‘I think also of going 
into Hampshire this Christmas to M* 
Snooks . . . But I dont know.’ Brown 
did go to Bedhampton or Chichester 
for the holidays (p. 255). A sore 
throat kept Keats at home, with the 
result that, apparently on December 
21 (No. 101), he found himself having 
accepted invitations for Christmas 
dinner from both Mrs Brawne and 
Mrs Reynolds, and none too grace- 
fully he extricated himself from the 
latter. By December 24 (No. 103) he 
was still planning to leave for Chi- 
chester on Wednesday, December 30, 
yet on December 30 he informed his 
sister (No. 104), ‘I am confined at 





ran through at least a part of February. 
Miss Mitford, Professor Willard B. Pope 
reminds me, wrote to Haydon on Febru: 
13, 1819 (A. G. L’Estrange, The Life of 
Mary Russell Mitford, London, 1870, Il, 54): 
‘Your pupils have done that which I thought 
impossible; they have added to your fame. 
Every new arrival from town talks of their 
drawings. . . . Yes; you will certainly found 
a school in this land of fogs and liberty, and 
we shall live to see it.” The New Monthly 
Magazine, May 1 (XI, 321-324), however, 
printed an abusive tirade against the exhibi- 
tion, which was held first in an auction 
room in St James’s Street, then in a Pall 
Mall room, and consisted of only eight 
drawings. See also the notice in the Exam- 
iner, March 8, p. 159. 


Hampstead with a sore throat; but I 
do not expect it will keep me above 
two or three days.’ On the same day 
he wrote to George (p. 257), ‘I in- 
tended to have been at Chichester this 
Wednesday — but on account of this 
sore throat I wrote him (Brown) my 
excuse yesterday.’ Later on he says 
that he spent ‘a few days’ with Charles 
W. Dilke, Sr, at Chichester (p. 295), 
whence he and Brown, according to 
the latter, walked some twelve miles 
to the Snooks’ at Bedhampton on 
January 23 (p. 279). Keats gives fur- 
ther details: ‘At Bedhampton I was 
unwell and did not go out of the 
Garden Gate but twice or thrice dur- 
ing the fortnight I was there’ (p. 282); 
‘I was nearly a fortnight at Mt John 
Snook’s and a few days at old M* 
Dilke’s. . . . I went out twice at Chi- 
chester to old Dowager card parties’ 
(p. 295); “The only time I went out 
from Bedhampton was to see a Chapel 
consecrated’ (p. 299). 

Keats was certainly back at Hamp- 
stead before February 4, when his let- 
ter, No. 112, to William Mayor, per- 
haps written a day earlier, was post- 
marked. In No. 112 he makes no men- 
tion of his trip but indeed writes as if 
he had been at home for some time. 
If he visited the Snooks for ‘a fort- 
night’ or ‘nearly a fortnight,’ begin- 
ning January 23, he cannot have been 
back in Hampstead before February 
2 or 3. In that case, it seems very odd 
that on February 3 or 4 he should have 
begun No. 112 with no reference 
whatever to his absence from home, 
saying only, ‘I have not been entirely 
well for some time — all from my own 
fault of exposing myself to the 
Weather contrary to medical orders 
—I am now getting better: but can- 
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not yet venture out.’ He promises to 
see Mayor in ‘about a fortnight,’ or 
around February 17. It is difficult to 
reconcile all these comments with his 
statement in No. 123, February 14 
(p. 296), “Yesterday I went to town 
for the first time for these three 
weeks,’ that is, one would suppose, 
since around January 26. 

Other students have suggested that 
Keats left London on the morning of 
January 20 or 21 (there were various 
daily coaches for Chichester, most of 
them leaving in the early morning), 
and that immediately on his arrival at 
Chichester he wrote ‘Hush, Hush’ 
and ‘St Agnes.’ But as he attended 
‘old Dowager card parties’ twice at 
Chichester (p. 295), it is hardly likely 
that the first party (he was a very 
unwell man) should have been on the 
night of the zoth or 21st after a tire- 
some sixty-two-mile coach trip from 
London. And certainly he was in 
Bedhampton by the afternoon of 
January 23. 

No. 111, the joint letter which 
Brown and Keats wrote to Charles 
W. Dilke, Jr, and his wife on January 
24, merely complicates matters. It 
does suggest that Brown, at least, had 
been at Bedhampton before January 
23. ‘My chops,’ he writes, ‘have been 
beautifully plumped out since I came 
here. . . . Old Dicky has not called 
here during my visit.’ He also says 
that ‘Keats is much better, owing to a 
strict forbearance from a third glass of 
wine,’ and that they both will call on 
Mr Butler and Mr Burton ‘this morn- 
ing, January 24, “& to-morrow we 
shall go to Sanstead,’ as they did (pp. 
299 f.). Keats’s part of the letter like- 
wise indicates that he had spent more 
than two or three nights at Chichester, 


and even that possibly he had gone 
direct to Bedhampton before visiting 
the elder Dilkes at Chichester. When 
he tells of Brown’s ‘pining opposite 
Miss Muggins’ (‘we sit it out till ten 
o’Clock’), of her persuading Brown to 
shave his whiskers, and of how Brown 
‘came down to Breakfast’ looking ‘like 
an oman,’ especially after putting on 
Mrs Dilke’s ‘Calash,’ he is referring to 
Chichester. And if he had arrived at 
the Snooks’ home for the first time on 
the previous afternoon, it seems un- 
likely that ‘a young oman here in 
Bed—hampton’ could have persuaded 
him ‘to wear my Shirtcollar up to my 
eyes’ —a fashion (unless he is spoof- 
ing) which Mrs Dilke ‘smoked,’ or 
jeered at. 

Perhaps the solution of the problem 
depends on No. 108 (see above), itself 
ambiguous. In it Keats speaks of call- 
ing at Pancras Lane ‘tomorrow — 
before going into Hampshire [i.e., to 
Bedhampton] for a few days — it will 
not be more I assure you.’ If that 
letter dates from January 16, as seems 
likely, then presumably he went to 
the City on January 17, started for 
Chichester on January 18 or 109, 
walked with Brown to Bedhampton 
on January 23, and returned to Lon- 
don some ten days later, or about Feb- 
ruary 2. No doubt ‘Yesterday I went 
to town for the first time for these 
three weeks’ (p. 296) agrees closely 
enough with the dates January 18 or 
19, though ‘yesterday’ was February 
13, not February 8 or 9. 


No. 122 


No. 122, which Mr Forman dated 
April 17, 1819, and which on weather 
data I placed a week later, was in all 
likelihood written on May 1, as Mr 
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Gittings says. An ultra-violet photo- 
graph made by the Fogg Art Museum 
at Harvard fails entirely to bring out 
the date stamp, but since the period 
from April 26 through May 3 had 
almost unexampled fair weather, 
Keats’s ‘fair’ Saturday was almost cer- 
tainly May 1. 


No. 130 


No. 130, dated by Mr Forman, Sat- 
urday, June 12, 1819, was instead 
written on June 14. In it Keats tells 
James Elmes that ‘I did not see your 
Note till this Saturday evening,’ and 
that he has ‘just received the Book 
which contains the only copy of the 
verses in question.’ With No. 130 he 
enclosed ‘the verses,’ but that he did 
so on June 14 is clear from No. 133, 
in which he informed Haydon on 
Thursday, June 17, ‘I could not get 
the only copy of them [‘the verses’ ] 
before last Saturday evening. I sent 
them Mr' Elmes on Monday.’ 


No. 161 


Mr Gittings tells me that the blurred 
postmark of No. 161 seems to him 
more like October 20 than either 26 
or 30. The mark is unreadable on a 
photostat (all that I have seen), and 
the British Museum photographic 
service tells me that ‘it is impossible 
to bring out the date stamp in question 
by infra-red or ultra-violet photog- 
raphy.’ But the details in the letter 


would fit October 20 if Keats was, 
according to habit, using ‘this fort- 
night’ loosely. 


Nos. 165 and 166 


Both these letters are dated “‘Wed- 
nesday’ and postmarked November 17, 
1819. As the second chats in a lei- 
surely fashion about Keats’s plans for 
writing poems and plays and says, ‘I 
am this morning reading Holingshed’s 
Elisabeth,’ whereas the former is writ- 
ten in a hurry (‘I have no news at all 
entertaining and if I had I should not 
have time to tell them as I wish to 
send this by the morning Post’), prob- 
ably their order should be reversed. 


No. 212 


As I note in The Keats Circle (Il, 
223), Dilke apparently discussed the 
date of this letter, which with ‘no one 
fact to urge in favor of it,’ he thought 
‘was written in the Autumn of 1819.’ 
Milnes, however (Life, Letters, and 
Literary Remains, of Jobn Keats, 
London, 1848, II, 60), assigned it to 
May or June, 1820. Mr Forman, too, 
adopts May, 1820, about a year too 
late. 


No. 241 


This letter (see its postscript) 
should be dated in the headnote No- 
vember 1 and 2, 1820. 


Hyper E. Ro.turins 
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The Vocational Library 
of the Office of Student Placement 


HE Vocational Library of the 

Office of Student Placement 

was founded during the aca- 
demic year 1947-48. Prior to that 
time Widener Library maintained a 
shelf on general vocational informa- 
tion. With the establishment of the 
Office of Student Placement, it was 
felt desirable to have a library under 
the direction of that Office which 
would make vocational information 
readily accessible to students who 
were using the facilities of the Place- 
ment Office for the purpose of plan- 
ning their careers. 

Starting with a few books on voca- 
tional subjects loaned by Widener 
and even fewer brochures from com- 
panies, the library grew rapidly under 
the direction of John W. Teele, ’27. 

During the first year, the library 
was organized into five sections: voca- 
tional information, company informa- 
tion, geographical information, peri- 
odicals, and business directories. By 
the end of the year 1948-49, the li- 
brary contained pamphlets, brochures, 
and reports from 700 companies and a 
greatly enlarged section on occupa- 
tional and vocational information. 
During 1950-51 a section on graduate 
study was added to the library and the 
section on federal, state, and local gov- 
ernment agencies was considerably 
expanded. The following year saw 
the growth of material on fellowships 
and graduate study. The library added 
significantly to its collection of infor- 
mation on research, non-profit, and 
publishing organizations. 


The library, now housed in one 
room at the Office of Student Place- 
ment, 54 Dunster Street, contains 
about 1700 company files, 150 govern- 
ment agency files, 150 occupational 
files, directories and occupational in- 
formation on all of the states, major 
cities, and many foreign countries, and 
75 telephone books. There are 25 in- 
dustrial directories, graduate school 
catalogues from all of the leading uni- 
versities, scholarship and fellowship 
announcements, graduate school and 
fellowship directories, and about 300 
bound books on ‘job-hunting’ and ca- 
reers. The library subscribes to 18 
periodicals. 

A partial list of the pamphlets and 
brochures found in two company files, 
those of the General Electric Com- 
pany and of the First National Bank 
of Boston, will perhaps give some idea 
of the type of material found in the 
company files: 


General Electric 

Why Study Math 

1953 Annual Report 

General Electric Insurance Plan 

This Is General Electric 

General Electric Review, No- 
vember 1953 

10 Programs for College Gradu- 
ates 

Marketing Training Program 

Employee and Plant Community 
Relations Training Program 

General Electric Invites You to a 
Career in Advertising 
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Business Training Courses for 
College Graduates 

‘Crown Princes of Business,’ For- 
tune, October, 1953 


First National Bank of Boston 


About Our Bank 

Your Bank, Its Deposits and Its 
Investments 

Career Opportunities for College 
Graduates 

Glimpses behind the Scenes 

The Retirement Plan 

You and Banking 


The government section includes 
material from such agencies as the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion (Interior), Department of State 
(over 50 different documents), Port of 
New York Authority, Library of Con- 
gress, Civil Aeronautics Authority 
(Commerce), and Department of Ag- 
riculture, to name a few. 

The occupational pamphlets section 
includes studies on subjects such as ca- 
reers in anthropology, actuarial work, 
banking, export, journalism, market- 
ing, ministry, city management, pro- 
duction, radio, personnel and labor re- 
lations, law, and publishing, again to 
name a few. 

The geographical section contains 
directories from all of the forty-eight 
states. 

Among the business directories in 
the library are found: 


Poor’s Register of Directors and 
Executives 

The Writer's Market 

Contractor's Register 

Investment Companies 

McKittrick Register of Advertis- 
ers 
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Film World 
Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers 


In the bound book section of the 
library there are such books as: 


A Creed for Free Enterprise, 
Clarence B. Randall 

Invitation to Advertising, Ken- 
neth Groesbeck 

Teacher in America, Jacques Bar- 
zun 

Investment Analysis, John H. 
Prime 

Career Ambassador, Willard L. 
Beaulac 

The Petroleum Industry, Jose- 
phine Perry 

Management and the Worker, 
Fritz J. Roethlisberger and 
William J. Dickson 

Late City Edition, Joseph G. 
Herzberg 

The Executive at Work, Melvin 
T. Copeland 

Personnel Administration, Paul 
Pigors and Charles A. Myers 

Six Ways to Get a Job, Paul W. 
Boynton 


Among the 18 periodicals subscribed 
to are Fortune, Business Week, Editor 
and Publisher, American Exporter, 
Tide, Social Work Journal, and Civil 
Service Reporter. 

It has been the policy of the Office 
of Student Placement to solicit infor- 
mation from all companies which pre- 
pare material useful in a vocational 
library. Last year alone about 1500 
letters were sent requesting brochures, 
reports, and other pertinent informa- 
tion. Company material soon becomes 
obsolete and the company files must 
constantly be revised by new infor- 
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mation. In part this is done by plac- 
ing the library on government or busi- 
ness mailing lists, so that new infor- 
mation comes as it is published. The 
librarian makes requests by letter for 
new information from other compa- 
nies. In addition, she clips articles of 
current interest about companies or 
government agencies from Fortune, 
Business Week, and other periodicals. 

Upon the advice of Mr Metcalf, 
Director of the University Library, 
the library employs a simple classifi- 
cation system. Material is arranged by 
industry, company, and geographical 
location. 

How many students use the library 
and for what purposes? It is estimated 
that from 650 to 700 avail themselves 
of its facilities each year. There is, 
however, considerable fluctuation in 
numbers, depending on the period of 
the year. In 1953, for example, the 
totals for January and February (the 
most active months) were 268 and 
287 respectively, but by April the 
number had fallen to 117. 

The time a student spends in the 
library also varies considerably. Some 
students come only once or twice, for 
the purpose of looking up company 
material for an interview. Others 
come in to consult the graduate study 
directories or to investigate, for ex- 
ample, medical school entrance re- 
quirements or qualifications for the 
Foreign Service. However, most of 
the students start with the occupa- 
tional studies, and proceed from there 


to company brochures selected from 
the 1700 on file, or to the geographical 
section of the library. This process 
takes from a few to a great many 
hours. The amount of time spent is usu- 
ally determined by how much previ- 
ous consideration the student has given 
to his career problem and to what de- 
gree he is willing to take time to in- 
vestigate the careers and companies in 
which he has some interest. 

The Vocational Library has taken 
its place, along with counseling, the 
Career Conference program, company 
interviews, and the alumni advisory 
program, as an important means of 
assisting the student to reach intelli- 
gent and mature decisions concerning 
the choice of a career and of provid- 
ing him with a better understanding 
of the industries, organizations, and in- 
stitutions in which he will follow his 
career. The Office of Student Place- 
ment attempts, through its library and 
its counseling program, to help the 
student gain a keener insight into his 
abilities, limitations, interests, and 
values as they relate to the choice of a 
vocation. 

The Office of Student Placement 
has encouraged fundamental research 
into the field of careers with the belief 
that the student, armed with knowl- 
edge, will select the career in which 
he can more nearly realize his poten- 
tialities and in so doing make a more 
effective contribution to his society. 


Louis L. Newsy 
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CORRIGENDUM 
Vol. VIII, No. 1 (Winter 1954) 


In the article entitled “The Harvard Collection of Hugo von Hofmannsthal,’ 
p. 61, the year of accession of the collection of printed works of Hofmannsthal 
presented by Mr Gilbert H. Montague, ’o1, should read ‘1949,’ and not ‘1947’ 
as printed. 
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